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Summer is the great reading time of the year. Long days at shore or mountain rin camp make us “book but 
book supply at such places is limited. How you have longed to spend a summer me ng in the hammock with a ' rR 
or to have a Leatherstocking Tale to take with you in the fishing boat; or Sense and Sensibility to while aw ra 
copy of David Copperfield to give to some eager young reader to whom a real book w d be a real treasure 
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FEW OF TS BOOKS You Can Take the 
“veryman’s Library 


T 
732 Volumes Published Books nt by ye 
Py - o 7 ow oa 


List Sent on Applicatic 


Aucassin and Nicolette. and be prepared for every vacation need. Ey: 
Austen—Emma. Library provides ideal vacation reading ] 
Balzac—Eugenie Grandet. the best books on your vacation there is 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone. rob the libriry of volumes from expensiv: 
ibronté—Jane Eyre. . few dollars and a small space in you 
Browning—Poems. 2 Vols. provide you with the books that have aft 1 the 
Burke—American Speeches. greatest delight to readers of all times EVERY MAN'S ENe ae Laval 
Burns—Poems and Songs of. : The 86.00 set, cloth binding 
C'arlyle—Ssartor Freemartus, fan 


Cellini—Autobiography. E ERY N’S 
Cervantes—Don Quixote. 2 Vols. A ARY — 


Coleridge—Golden Book of. 
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Eliot—Adam Bede age Library will be sold for the present at a ; 
E:merson—Essays. 40c. PER VOLUME, CLOTH sic. PER VOLUME, LEATHER 
Gaskell—Cranford. -— = ; Poae ——— Vih Ape Timp: : = 
Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield. Do You Know What EVER (MAN'S LIBRA Now Contains 
Green's History of England. 2 Vols. ' > cee eaten agen 

Hawthorne—Marble Faun. Every reader and booklover should ker] EVERYMAN'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Lamb—Essays of Elia, at hand the revised list of volumes of niform ip size and «t with EVERYMAN'S I 
Lincoln—Speeches. Everyman’s Library. If you have not BRARY. Fill out this coupen and mai! it with y 
Pepys—Diary. 3 Vols. such a list corrected to date containing all | 1" 8nd address for large descriptive book es 
Poe—Tales. lispensable book of refer ‘ 
Scott—Ivanhoe. the new numbers, send for it at once 
Shakespeare—Works. 3 Vols. We mail it free to your address. 
Stevenson—Treasure Island. 
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Intelligent regard for the health and happiness 
of the family has led to a closer study of foods 
and hygiene—and this has made the kitchen a 
brighter place than it used to be. But you don’t 
want to live in the kitchen. Serve 


| Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


the ready-cooked whole wheat food—a food that 
contains all the body- building material in the 
_ whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form. 
E Two of these Biscuits with milk or cream make 
‘| a complete perfect meal, at a cost of five or six 
cents. The ideal summer food for the home or 
the country bungalow. 
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|| Whenever possible it is best to heat 
; the Biscuit afew moments to restore 
ite crispness; then pour over it milk, 
adding a little cream; salt or sweeten 
| tosuitthetaste. Deliciously whole- 
| some when served with berries, sliced 










bananas or other fruits. 









Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














a. Teachers’ Agencies 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston, 2a Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bid. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portiand,514 Journal Bid. 
Birmingham, Ala.,809TitleBld. Berkeley,2161 Shattuck Ar. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bid. Los Angeles, 533Cit. Bk. Bld. 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 








HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. Send for Bul- 
letin, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS AGENCY 
JAMES LEE LOVE, DIRECTOR 
120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














The Tome School 


An Endowed Preparatory School 
Illustrated Book on Request 
THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph.D., 
Port Deposit, Md. 




















The Misses Kirk’s 


College Preparatory School for Girls 
Box 804, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Boston, Massachusetts 4ist year begins Oct. tnd 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Inatructors: Drawing and Painting—Frank W. Benson, 
Philip L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thomp- 
son, R. McLellan; Modeling——R. L. Pratt; Design—H. 
Elliott, H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt, Miss A. J. Morse. 
Miss M. C. Sears. Prizes, Scholarships and Traveling 
Scholarships. For circular, address ALICE F. 
BROOKS, Manager. 








Summer Resorts 


LLLP 


THE SHOREHAM 


Spring Lake Beach, New Jersey 


Modern hotel, located on the Lake; two 
blocks from the ocean bathing beach. 


E. E. SPANGENBERG, Prop. 






































INFORMATION ABOUT 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


You are invited freely to call upon or write 
the Educational Library of Tug Nation about 
private Schools. A unique and practical 
library information service, completely equip- 
ped with catalogues, directories, special re- 
ports, etc., it offers you, without charge, help 
that is practical, timely, and above all un- 
biassed. Inquiries by mail are promptly an- 
swered, and schools that seem best to meet 
your requirements suggested, and their loca- 
tion, environment, rates, and special points 
of strength set forth. This School Information 
Service is free to all inquirers. 


ADDRESS EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY, 


THE NATION 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
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King Richard the Second 


The twelfth volume in the 
New Hudson Shakespeare 
series. The success of the se- 
ries in schools is due to its 
readable arrangement, at- 
tractive appearance, and en- 
lightened scholarship. For 
the same reasons it is une- 
qualled for the general read- 
er who would read Shake- 
peare with delight and 
understanding. Write us! 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago London 





Foreign onl American 
Dealers in 


Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 
scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 























America 
First 


A Timely Book of 
Patriotic Readings 
By Jasper L. McBrien, School Extension 


Specialist for the U. 8S. Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 


288 Pages. 


O instill into the hearts of the 
rising generation—both native 
born and foreign—the full meaning 
of this national slogan is the cher- 
ished privilege of every teacher. 
This book breathes the true spirit 
of patriotism. It contains an origi- 
nal and impressive dramatization 
of the events of the Continental 
Congress, many stirring orations 
and patriotic poems. For eighth 
grades and high schools it offers 


Illustrations in Color. Price, 64 cents. 





ideal material for reading and 
declamation. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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PART IV OF THE 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 
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CONTAINING 


European Literature and Philology, 
Natural History, Anthropology, 
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Post-free on application, from 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
ENGLAND 


N. B. The following parts may also be 
had:—I, Art and Archaeology; Il, lHis- 
tory; 1, Philosophy, Orientalia and 
Classical Literature. 














Largest Stock of PAMPHLETS in America 


Lists furnished promptly on any subject. Lists ready on 
Mexico and Mexican War 


American Revolution Texas 

War of tS12 American Travel 
Civil War Washington 
Indians Slavery 


Back numbers of 1200 different magazines in stock 


Send me your want lists for Books, Pamphlets 


Maps, Magazines, articles on special subjects, ete. 


A. S. CLARK, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





RARE BOOKS AND FIRST, EDITIONS 
PURCHASED for people who are too busy 
to form libraries. Address 
DOWNING, Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE PROMISE OF COUNTRY LIFE 


Descriptions, narrations without plot, and 
short stories, selected and edited for the use 
of college classes, by James CLoryp Bow™Man, 
Professor in Iowa State College. 


Cloth. szrazti+303 pages. $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 





Just Issued 


MAISTRE 
CHARLES FONTAINE 


PARISIEN 


By R. L. HAWKINS, Ph.D., Instructor 
in French in Harvard University. 8vo. 
Cloth, 296 pages. $2.00. 

Charles Fontaine, proof-reader, editor, teacher, 
poet, and translator, is a good example of the 
many-sidel Frenchman of the Renaissance. The 
author has sought to show that he was a dis- 
ciple of Clément Marct, a precursor of the 
Pléiade, and “‘a living library of the sixteenth 
century.’ 


~ HARVARD UNIVERSITY ‘PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 


























The Real 
MORMONISM 


By ROBERT C. WEBB 
A candid analysis and a thorough 
and careful exposition of Mormon 
teachings and institutions. An au- 
thoritative treatise on the subject. 
Crown Octavo, $2.00 net. 


STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 volumes on every concely 
able subject, second-harad, at half prices; new, 25 per 
cent. discount; catalogues free One of the fines 
stocks of Rare Rooks and Firet Editions. State wonts 
Rooks bought.—-W. and G. Foyle, 121-128 Charing 
Crores Road, London, Eng. 











A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE IN 
MEXICO 


By EDITH O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Reail what the wife of Nelxon O'Shaughnes 
who was Chargé a Asal res In Mexico Cit 7. has to 
tell about the conditions and men have 
brought about the present situation ae 00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS cece 
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Young India 


An Interpretation and a Histor 
Movement ae Wichi 
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B. W. Huebsch, Publisher New York 
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“A FINE AND SOUND PIECE OF FICTION.” 


—The Outlook. ’ 
Alice Brown’s New Novel 
Now Fourth Edition 


THE PRISONER 


THE PRISONER—“A novel that deserves to be ranked with the best, 
most significant American fiction of recent years. . . . Farand 
away the best, the largest visioned, the ripest work that has ever come 
from her pen’ . . . A story true to the essentials of universal 
human nature, with a cunningly contrived plot that keeps the reader 
interested and puzzled tothe end. The character portrayal has variety, 
truth, delicacy, and vigor.”—V. Y. Times. 


THE PRISONER—“A most thoughtful, significant tale of the times. 


How to keep America American in the face of the flood of 
immigration—this is the vital problem with which Miss Brown wrestles. 
, Her message is that the best of the land alone can sweep 
out the Augean stable . . . and restore and increase the heritage for 


which their fathers toiled and fought and laid down their lives. . . .” 
—NV. Y. Tribune. 


THE PRISONER—“ Leaves no doubt as to Alice Brown’s front place as 


an American novelist. . . . Has strong romantic interest and a 
dramatic plot. . . . Mme. Beattie is one of the best characters in 
American fiction.”—N. Y. Globe. 


THE PRISONER—“No novel of the whole season more richly 
deserving.”—NV. Y. World. 


THE PRISONER—“A literary event worth noting. . . . Solid satisfaction 


in this book. ... Contains no superfluous sentence. ... Has good 
style, ripe observation, abundant and provocative thought and polished 
wit.”—Chicago Herald. 


THE PRISONER 


“A Remarkable Story.,.—N. Y. Times | 
$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Summary of the News 





The Mexican situation was rendered a good 
deal more hopeful by the surrender, on Thurs- 
day of last week, of the American troopers 
taken prisoner in the fight at Carrizal. Thus 
one of the conditions contained in the Amer- 
ican note of June 23 was complied with 
promptly. The other condition, an early state- 
ment as to the position which Carranza wishes 
the United States to understand that he 
has assumed, has not, as we write, been met. 
Instead, Carranza, on June 30, coincident with 
the publication in Mexico of the text of the 
American note, issued a long memorandum, 
denying the assertions made in Mr. Lansing’s 
note and reiterating the charges of bad faith 
on the part of the United States. In his speech 
at the New York Press Club, on Friday of last 
week, the President took occasion to empha- 
size the unwillingness of this country to in- 
terfere in Mexico. The speech has been fully 
quoted by Mexican papers, and appears to 
have exercised a good effect on public opin- 
ion. 





It is too early as we write to assert defi- 
nitely that the long expected, and recently 
much advertised, Allied offensive is in prog- 
ress. In this war of colossal movements it is 
not impossible that an offensive even on so 
grand a scale as that of the past few days 
may in the larger strategy represent only a 
feint and that the real point of attack may 
be elsewhere. Be that as it may, after seven 
days of artillery pounding along a ninety- 
mile front, punctuated by frequent raids for 
the purpose of harrying the enemy and feel- 
ing out his positions, the Franco-British artil- 
lery, early on Saturday morning of last week, 
was concentrated on the twenty-five-mile 
front north and south of the Somme River. 
Here, east of Albert, was the apex of a Ger- 
man salient, the line afterwards turning 
sharply to the south at Maricourt. The in- 
fantry attack began at 7:30 in the morning. 
The first line of German trenches was taken 
along virtually the entire front attacked, of 
which apparently some twenty miles, from a 
point north of the Somme to one beyond its 
tributary, Ancre, represented the task assigr.- 
ed to the British troops, while the French 
supported the attack on the right. North of 
the Ancre the German resistance was more 
formidable than elsewhere, but over a front of 
at least seven miles, the German lines seem to 
have been penetrated to a depth of two miles. 
Montauban, Mametz, Fricourt, Dompierre, 
Becquincourt, Herbecourt, Fay, Curlu, and 
Frise are among the fortified places the cap- 
ture of which has been announced, and the 
yield in prisoners for the first two days’ fight- 
ing was given as 10,000. 


On other fronts the news has been favorable 
to the Allies. At Verdun the Thiaumont works 
were taken, lost, and retaken again by the 
French on June 30, since which date, perhaps 
as a result of the offensive on the Somme, 
the opposing forces seem to have reached a 
deadiock. On the eastern front the Russians 














have won further successes in their southern 
campaign, the capture of Kolomea, which 
gives command of the railway to Lemberg, 
having been announced on June 28. The bat- 
tle has continued west of Kolomea, where the 
storming of various enemy positions has been 
announced. In Volhynia, between the Styr 
and the Stokhod, and south of Kiselin, where 
the Germans have assumed the offensive, the 
Russian bulletins announce the repulse of the 
enemy's attacks with heavy losses. Further 
to the north, in the region of Baranovichi, a 
Russian offensive was started at the begin- 
ning of the week against the army of Prince 
Leopold, and there has also been activity along 
the northern portion of the front held by the 
troops of von Hindenburg. The Italian offen- 
sive continues. The occupation of Arsiero was 
announced early last week, and steady prog- 
ress has been recorded in the Trentino. Sun- 
day's bulletin also announced the extension of 
the offensive to the Isonzo line. 


The German Admiralty’s official account of 
the naval battle of Horn Reef was given out 
in Berlin on June 29. The account does not 
differ in essentials from earlier announce- 
ments, except that the losses originally with- 
held “for military reasons,” and only admit- 
ted after they became known to neutral sea- 
farers, are included in the recital. 

Dispatches from London of June 30 an- 
nounced that a treaty of alliance for twenty- 
five years had been signed between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, providing for unifica- 
tion of direction of military and foreign af- 
fairs and for concerted action in regard to 
economic questions. 





Secretary Lansing, on June 28, made public 
the text of a memorandum, dated June 21, ad- 
dressed to Ambassador Penfield at Vienna, 
dealing with the case of the American tanker 
Petrolite, which was attacked by an Austrian 
submarine on December 5 last. The evidence 
in the case, pointing to an insult to the Ameri- 
can flag, is recited, and Ambassador Pen- 
field is instructed to demand of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government an apology for the 
attack, the punishment of the submarine com- 
mander, and a suitable indemnity as repara- 
tion for injuries sustained. 





Announcement was made last week of the 
intention of the British Government and the 
Allies to abandon the Declaration of London 
and their reliance on existing Orders in Coun- 
cil for the prosecution of the blockade, The 
announcement came as a result of the de- 
cision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the Zamora case, when it was af- 
firmed that Orders in Council had no standing 
in British prize courts when they conflicted 
with international law. The announcement, 
as explained by Lord Robert Cecil, does not 
imply any modification of the existing block- 
ade, but means that efforts will be made to 
adjust it to meet the strict demands of in- 
ternational law. 





The demobilization of the Greek army, the 
decree for which was signed by King Con- 
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stantine on June 27, has been gradually pro- 
ceeded with, although there have been reports 
that the guaranteeing Powers are dissatisfied 
with the slowness of the Greek Government 
in carrying out their demands. A further de- 
mand, it was announced on Monday, has been 
made for the dismissal of 144 police agents tn 
Athens, who are accused of activity against 
the interests of the Entente. An extraordi- 
nary demonstration of labor unionists, who 
were joined by many of the demobilized re- 
serves, in favor of M. Venizelos was reperted 
in dispatches from Athens on Sunday 


Sir Roger Casement was found guilty of 
high treason by a jury on June 29 and re- 
ceived sentence of death. 

On June 28 Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the Ger- 
man Socialist leader, was sentenced to thirty 
months’ penal servitude and dismissal frum 
the army. 


A vote of confidence in the new Calinet 
of Signor Boselli was passed in the Italian 
Chamber on Saturday by 370 to 44 


The jury in the Federal District Court of 
New York on Friday of last week found Capt 
Hans Tauscher not guilty of conspiring with 
Capt. von Papen and others to violate the neu- 
trality laws of this country. 





Congress has been busy during the past 
week providing for the expenses of the coun- 
try. An Urgency Difficiency Appropriation 
bill of $26,000,000 to provide for the expense of 
mobilizing the National Guard; a Naval bill, 
reported to the Senate on Saturday, of more 
than $315,000,000; the Army Dill, reported on 
Monday, of some $282,000,000; the Fortifica- 
tions bill, approved in conference, of $25,400 
000, and a Revenue bill to raise $210,600,600, 
brought into the House by the Ways and 
Means Committee on Saturday, are among 
the various little items of expenditure which 
have received the consideration of legislators 





The Presidential campaign has been rather 
eclipsed in interest by other and more exciting 
events, but we must note for the record the 
love: feast of Mr. Hughes and Col. Roosevelt, 
which took place on June 28. In the privacy 
of Mr. Hughes's suite at his New York hotel, 
overheard, if at all, only by the waiter, the 
Colonel celebrated his return to the Republi- 
ean fold. It was stated after the dinner that 
Col. Roosevelt would take part in Mr 
Hughes's campaign. Mr. Taft's coOperation is 
also promised, and report has it that past 
animosities of the two ex-Presidents may be 
reconciled. The only other political incident 
of note was the announcement, published on 
Monday, of the intention of Francis J. Heney, 
of San Francisco, one of the staiwarts of the 
late Progressive party, to support President 
Wilson in the campaign. 


The open golf championship, held last week 
on the Minikahda links, Minneapolis, was 
won, for the third time in four years, by an 
amateur. The winner was Mr. Charles Evans, 
jr., of Edgewater. 








The Week 





President Wilson’s speech at the Press 
Club dinner in New York deepens the im- 
pression, already strongly made by his talk 
to the advertising men in Philadelphia, that 
he will bend every effort to prevent war with 
Mexico. In his speech, the President made 
full use of the fact—a fact attested by the 
extraordinary accord of the newspaper press 
on the subject—that the nation is almost 
unanimously averse to embarking upon any 
such adventure. If war must come, it must 

so much, and no more, the President ad- 
mits. In the face of all the vexation, all the 
provocation, that has come out of the wretch- 
ed mess of Mexican disorder and misgovern- 
ment, Mr. Wilson evidently continues to keep 
his eyes fixed on something more distant but 
more permanent—the effect of any action 
that we may take upon the future welfare of 
our country, its relations with its neighbors, 
and its place as an influence upon all man- 
kind. Nothing short of the clear need of 
protecting the country and preserving its 
self-respect, nothing short of the conviction 
that the war would be an act both of neces- 
sity and justice, shall drive him into asking 
Congress to take the irrevocable step. With 
the time thus gained for possible conference 
with representatives of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, to devise ways and means for safe- 
guarding the border from violence, there is 
good hope that a peaceful settlement may 
be reached. 


Military expenditures of the United States 
will soon be on a war basis, if the Senate 
has its way. It has taken the already swol- 
len Army and Navy bills of the House and 
sat down quickly to write additions to al- 
most every item. Most surprising of all, it 
has revived the ambitious building plans of 


the General Navy Board, only, instead of 


making them extend over five years, it has 
condensed them Into a three-year programme 

at a yearly cost, of course, much greater 
than that In the original scheme. Thus Sena- 
tor Tillman goes the admirals several better. 
One thing Is plain. This immense increase 
in the navy has nothing to do with the pos- 
sibility of war with Mexico—though it may 
have been slipped through partly under 
cover of it If we were to have to seize 


the ports of Mexico and blockade her coasts, 
our present naval force Is more than ample 
for the work. Against what possible foe, 


then, is this sudden flurry of naval arma- 
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know before it is asked to pay the money. 
We suspect that if the whole truth were to 
be told by the President and the Democrats 
in Congress, it would appear that the foe 


really dreaded is the Republican party! 





That militarism cannot be run on the 
cheap is shown by the bill to provide fresh 
revenues. The problem was to raise some- 
thing like $500,000,000 a year in new taxes, 
and the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House proposes to do it in ways which have 
been fully indicated in advance. The in- 
come tax is to be doubled. There is to be 
an inheritance tax, in addition, of course, 
to State inheritance taxes. Manufacturers 
of munitions of war are to pay a heavy tax 
on their gross profits. All the new imposts, 
in fact, are upon accumulated wealth. This 
was abundantly predicted. Congress has 
had its appetite whetted by previous taxes 
of that kind, and is ready to go on with 
the process indefinitely. It is now certain 
that every large new Federal expenditure 
will be met in this fashion. If we are to 
spend $500,000,000 more a year for ships 
and guns, we shall know hereafter in whose 
pockets the money is to be found. There is 
already an outcry against the new taxes, but 
as it comes largely from those who have 
been clamoring for armanent without end, 
it is impossible to have much sympathy for 
it in their case. 





For a candidate whose nomination was 
due to a purely artificial demand, artfully 
worked up by a few schemers with nobody 
knows what private ends to serve, Mr. 
Hughes must be admitted to be doing won- 
derfully well in the first great task that 
would have confronted any one in his place: 
the healing of the gaping wound in his party. 
Dinner with Col. Roosevelt on a Wednesday 
evening, luncheon with ex-President Taft on 
Friday, each conference followed by an en- 
thusiastic statement of support from the 
parting guest—who else could have accom- 
plished this feat? The ex-Justice was 
promptness itself in sounding the battle-cry 
against the ancient foe, but for the actual 
fighting he is making the one preparation 
that is fundamental, the unification of all 
the forces that traditionally belong under 
the banner he carries. This policy will 
doubtless appear also in the composition of 
the campaign committee, upon which the 
most prominent Progressives who can be got 
to serve will be found. Such a step seems 
elementary, but one is not altogether sur- 








ment directed? The country is entitled to 





prised to read that Chairman Willcox “was 





compelled to advance very strong arguments 
in favor of” it before the Republican steer- 
ing committee could be brought roand. The 
vld Guard might as well accustom itself to 
surrendering in the beginning. The word 
is not in Mr. Hughes’s vocabulary. 





Progressive eagerness to fuse with the Re- 
publicans recalls the Greenback leaders who 
desired in 1884 to bring about a fusion 
with the Democrats. Though Weaver had 
received over 300,000 votes in 1880, he saw 
clearly in 1884 that the only hope was in 
junction with the Democrats. That was ar- 
ranged on a joint ticket of electors and Rep- 
resentatives, which chose one-third of the 
Congressional delegation from Iowa, and cut 
tne Republican vote for Presidential electors 
to the smallest total since 1860. The next 
year a fusion ticket for State offices re 
duced the Republican majority to about 
7,000 in a total vote of 345,000. In the 
Presidential election of 1884 this fusion 
movement contributed substantially to 
Democratic success; Many newspaper utter- 
ances of the time on the Greenbackers’ 
help against “the monopolistic candidates” 
could be found. Republicans may remind 
Roosevelt that Weaver, after the fusion, 
was active as speaker and organizer. 





In Sir Roger Casement’s pathetic address 
after being found guilty of treason, he com- 
plained that he was convicted under a stai- 
ute of the fourteenth century. But his own 
ideas about Ireland, her cause, and her aspi- 
rations are all of the eighteenth century. He 
entirely ignores the great advance of the 
Nationalist movement by legal methods; 
says nothing of the fact that his countrymen 
are free to elect their own representatives 
in Parliament, where they have won conces- 
sion after concession until Home Rule is al- 
most an accomplished fact; and overlooks 
the evidence that the great mass of his fel- 
low-Irishmen regarded his attempt from 
Germany and the revolution in Dublin as 
acts of madness that were a dreadful blow 
to Irish hopes. Legally, it is clear, Sir Roger 
had no case at all; and he might better 
have left out all that he had to say about 
the injustice of his trial. His only true right 
to sympathy is that he is a poet and a dream- 
er whose mind had been unhinged by long 
brooding over Ireland’s wrongs. There is 
plainly no vengeful feeling against him in 
England. His appeal will be duly heard; 
and if there is any ground for commuting 
his sentence, or even for pardoning him, 
there will be no English outcry. Meanwhile, 
if the Government announces that Irish 
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Home Rule is to be put immediately into 
effect, the verdict on the tragic folly of Sir 
Roger Casement’s plans will be more severe 
than any which can be pronounced by a 
court. 





The full text of the resolutions adopted 
at the recent economic conference of the 
Allied Powers does not materially modify 
the impression produced by the summary 
cabled a fortnight ago. In the portion 
which relates to the third phase of the 
programme—that dealing with permanent 
policy, as distinguished from measures to 
be pursued during the war and during the 
period of reconstruction—what strikes us is 
the extreme vagueness of the course out- 
lined. Its object is declared strongly 
enough—economic independence as against 
“the enemy”—but the means specified are 
named as measures to which the Allies “may 
have recourse,” and no indication is given 
of the degree in which this is actually to 
be done. Recourse may be had to govern- 
mentally subsidized enterprises, to encour- 
agement of scientific and tecnnical re- 
searches, to development of industries and 
natural resources, to customs tariffs or tem- 
porary or permanent prohibitions, or “even 
to a combination of these various means.” 
As a “platform” this may evidently mean 
anything or nothing, so far as regards the 
adoption of a really hostile economic atti- 
tude towards the Teutonic Powers; and it 
strikes the note rather of mutual aid than 
of injury to the common enemy. The trucu- 
lence of Runciman’s declaration—Germany 
is a beaten nation, and it is for us to see 
that she does not recover”’—is not in the 
least reflected in the tone of the resolutions. 





The mere idea, to be sure, of a contem- 
plated permanent division of the European 
nations into two groups fronting each other 
as economic enemies, is one that cannot be 
entertained without deep regret. But there 
is one consideration that is distinctly miti- 
gating. Whatever intensity of purpose 
there may be behind the resolutions as 
marking out a policy to be adhered to after 
the war, there can be no doubt that there 
entered into adoption of them a motive hav- 
ing to do not with the sequel of the war, 
but with the war itself. Whatever value 
the programme may have as a promise to 
each other, the Allies are unquestionably 
counting on its having very great value as 
a threat to the enemy. The intense pre- 
occupation of the leading minds in Germany 
with the economic future of the country is 
manifest; it is not only hunger or priva- 





tion in the present, but economic loss in 
the future, that is exerting a constant pres- 
sure on the German mind and preparing it 
for the welcoming of peace on such terms 
as can be had, when the moment arrives at 
which military success can no longer be 
thought of as possible. Until we know how 
much the Paris economic agreement was 
intended as an element of war pressure on 
Germany, we cannot judge how seriously it 
was designed as the foundation of a policy 
to be actually and rigorously carried out. 





The figures of our foreign trade in May 
are an almost startling reminder of the enor- 
mous growth of this business in the past 
twelvemonth. The total of our merchandise 
exports in that month was $472,000,000, 
which is almost exactly $200,000,000 more 
than the figure for May a year ago, and 
$280,000,000 more than the highest figure for 
any May before the war. The amount of 
merchandise imports is also—though, of 
course, not in anything like the same 
degree—a record-breaker, the figure  be- 
ing $229,000,000, as against a previous maxi- 
mum of $164,000,000 for the month. For the 
twelve months ending May 31, exports are 
more than four billions, and imports more 
than two billions. The total foreign trade 
for the year is six and a quarter billions: 
and so rapid is the rate of increase that the 
twelvemonth ending June 30—the fiscal year 
1916—will probably show a total of six and 
a half billions. The highest mark before the 
war was, in round numbers, four and a quar- 
ter billions, this being the figure, almost ex- 
actly, both for 1913 and 1914; and it is to 
be noted that the fiscal year 1915, which 
included eleven months of the European war, 
showed no great advance over this, the to- 
tal for 1915 being $4,443,000,000. Nor did 
the exports, taken by themselves, show an 
impressive increase, their amount being 
$2,769,000,000, as against $2,365,000,000 in 
the year preceding the war, the fiscal year 
1914. It was not until the second year of 
the war that our export trade took on the 
tremendous enlargement that has now be- 
come so familiar a fact. 





As for the elements of which that enor 
mous increase is made up, the classified fiz- 
ures for May are not yet available, but a 
glance at the details given in the Monthiy 
Summary of the Department of Commerce 
for April shows some interesting facts. Do- 
mestic merchandise exported in the ten 
months ending April 30 amounted to $3,344.- 
000,000, as against $2,018,000,000 in the cor- 
responding ten months of the year preced- 
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ing the war. Among the items that make up 
this increase of 1,300 million dollars, we 
note that exports of horses and mules con- 
tribute an increase of 81 millions, the total 
in the ante-war year being only 3% millions: 


oF 


breadstuffs show an advance of 227 millions, 
being not far from tripled in amount; auto- 
mobiles, and parts of same, nearly quad- 
rupled, account for 74 millions of the in- 
crease; cars for railways show a gain of 19 
millions; chemicals, drugs, etc., more than 
quadrupled, contribute 71 millions; brass, 
and manufactures of brass, multiplied seven- 
teen-fold, give 97 millions of increase. Un- 
manufactured cotton shows the big decrease 
of $264,000,000, but exports of manufactures 
of cotton increased by $46,000,000. Explo 
sives present the great increase of $331,000,- 
000; and here it is interesting to note that 
our exports of these, which amounted to 5, 
millions in the ten months of 1913-14, ad- 
vanced to only 21 millions in the like period 
covering the first nine months of the war, 
but jumped to 336 millions in the ten months 
ending with April, 1916. Finally, it may be 
mentioned that under “iron and steel and 
manufactures of,” we find an advance from 
213 millions to 472 millions, an increase of 
259 millions. The aggregate of the items of 
gain we have here set down is $1,159,000,000, 
and a few other classes, which naturally sug- 
gest themselves, would be found to account 
for most of the remainder of the increase for 
the ten months. , 





Not only is the recall of judges dead as 
a doornalil; in the latest report of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s committee on the 
subject, it is asserted that movements for 
getting rid of the recall in the six States 
which adopted it are gaining force. Only 
two efforts at the recall of a judge in the 
last year are reported, one in Colorado and 
one in California. Both failed, and in Colo- 
rado the attempt was so manifestly unjust 
that 25 per cent. of the signers of the reca!l 
petition withdrew their names before it was 
filed. In that State, if the recall amend- 
ments “were now for the first time presented 
for adoption, they would be voted down.” In 
California the judicial recall “is in such dis- 
repute as to be practically harmless,” though 
the Oakland Tribune refers to the fact that 
“any individual can trump upa dozen 
charges, get paid circulators to obtain the 
ridiculously small number of signatures re- 
quired on the recall petition, and then start 
to outrage” a district. In Washington the 
recall “is mentioned only with contempt 
and ridicule,” and the same holds in Ari- 


zona. In Arkansas, significantly, a pro 
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posal for the recall, initiated and passed in 
1912, but invalidated on the ground that it 
had been improperly submitted, has never 
been renewed. The Bar Association com- 
mittee also remarks the comparative si- 
lence on the topic of the two erstwhile vo- 
ciferous judges, R. M. Wanamaker, of Ohio, 


and Walter Clark, of North Carolina. 





The merit system in the Philippines has 
The latest re- 
port notes that, although constant effort was 
made to limit the number of examinations in 
order that only enough eligibles might be 
obtained to meet the needs of the service, 
9,600 persons were examined last year, an 
This is the 
highest number ever examined in one year. 


a record of steady progress. 


increase of 2,900 over 1914. 


The increase was due in part to an order of 
Governor-General directing all 
eligibles temporarily employed in clerical 
or semi-clerical positions throughout the Isl- 
But “another, 
and perhaps the principal, reason” is of 
It is that the Philippine civil 
service, owing to its relatively high scale of 
salaries, offers by far the best career open 
to the ordinary young Filipino of good edu- 
cation. An unflattering contrast to this sit- 
uation is pointed out by the Chicago Civil 
Association, which calls attention 


the non- 


ands to take examinations. 


wider scope. 


Service 
to the enormous number, exceeding 30,000, 
of authorizations for sixty-day appointments 
to city jobs issued during the first year of 
the Administration. Twice the 
monthly average for the year was reached 


Thompson 


in March, when the Mayor was making his 
unsuccessful, against certain 
The Illinois law is 
it, 
the secretary of the Association, “the pres- 
ent city service would be a hotbed of spoils.” 


drive, happily 
Aldermanic candidates. 
but in the words of 


imperfect, without 


The Good Roads bill, upon which House 
and Senate Conference Committees agreed 
last week, embodies many elements of cau- 
tion lacking in Representative Shackleford’s 


measure of several years ago; and though 


it is still doubtful whether this form of State 
aid will not lead to waste, the risk run has 
been materially reduced. The bill, in the 
first place, is operative only over a period of 
five years, and in amounts rising from $5,- 
000,000 In 1917 to $25,000,000 in 1921, so that 
the maximum which might be expended 
would be $75,000,000. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is authorized to approve only sucn 
projects as “may be substantial in charac- 


and the Federal moneys spent on them 
Popr- 


ter,” 
must not exceed half their total cost. 





lation, area, and mileage of post roads are 
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taken into account in apportioning the 
funds. The Department of Agriculture al- 
ready has an office—that of Public Roads 
and Rural Engineering—competent to pass 
upon the character of the projects submit- 
ted to it, and one which has already done 
much to stimulate the States to sound high- 
way construction. But the chief reason for 
questioning the advisability of the bill lies 
in the fact that the States are themselves 
awakening to the need for good roads. They 
built over 35,000 miles last year, and the 
establishment of State highway departments 
and the introduction of modern business 
and engineering methods into road work go 
on apace. 





The suggestion of a more comprehensive 
and largely self-supporting system of pen- 
sions for college teachers, made by Presi- 
dent Henry S. Pritchett in the ninth bulle- 
tin of the Carnegie Foundation, is based 
upon the proof of a number of defects and 
deficiencies in the present system. It has 
been found that the actuarial calculations 
of the existing pensions scheme represent 
principles generous rather than careful, and 
that “some time during the next ten years 
it will be necessary for the Foundation to 
obtain assistance from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration in order to continue the present 
minimum age of retirement.” The scheme 
includes no pensioning of widows of teach- 
ers, or of disabled teachers who have com- 
pleted less than twenty-five to thirty years’ 
service. The fact that it costs the pen- 
sioned nothing has certain moral disadvan- 
tages, and also certain more direct draw- 
backs. The man who is known to be in 
expectation of such a gift will pay for it 
in unseen ways, and it is to the general 
advantage that there be no obscurity as 
to either responsibility or financial certain- 
ty. Thus the benefits offered by the Foun- 
dation have retarded the advance in salary- 
rates, the pension being used as an Offset 
to higher pay. The smallness of the num- 
ber of institutions admitted to the Founda- 
tion’s benefits, again, has restricted the free 
movement of professors from one college to 
another, while the limitation has involved 
unfair discriminations. Finally, a more 
elastic system of fixing the age of retire- 
ment is needed. 





What President Pritchett proposes is that 
the Foundation create a system of relief, 
including insurance and pensions, which 
shall offer not only old-age allowances, but 
protection against death or 
premature loss of earning power; and that 


premature 








in the support of this system teachers, col- 
leges, and the Foundation codéperate. A sub- 
agency, for which he suggests the name 
The Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation, should be incorporated under the 
Foundation’s control; and it should offer 
term insurance, life policies to be paid up 
in various periods and ordinary life poli- 
cies, and annuities for old age based on 
accepted actuarial tables. For receiving 
the deposits of teachers and accumulations 
towards annuities a second sub-agency 
should be organized, The Teachers’ Savings 
Association. This should receive the pay- 
ments of colleges and teachers (the colleges 
contributing towards teachers’ benefits in 
any proportion they deem fit), should invest 
them in sound securities, and guarantee an 
interest equal to that realized by ordinary 
conservative trust companies. When a 
teacher retires or dies, the accumulated capi- 
tal should be paid to the insurance and 
annuity association for the purchase of an 
annuity. President Pritchett proposes that 
the Foundation act as administrator of the 
whole system, retaining the free-pension 
scheme, now effective for seventy-three in- 
stitutions, long enough to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of teachers in them, but steadily 
merging it into the larger substitute. 





A writer on South Africa in the Round 
Table draws a discouraging picture of politi- 
cal conditions since the recent election. The 
contest reduced Gen. Botha’s South African 
party strength in Parliament nearly one- 
half, or to 54 votes; the Unionists, who rep- 
resent the British vote, poll 40; and the 
Nationalists and other discontented ele- 
ments, 36. South African and Unionist par- 
ties are traditionally opponents, yet to main- 
tain Gen. Botha in office they have had to 
unite. The result is that the Government is 
being taunted with having sold itself to 
the Unionists, whose dictation it must ac- 
cept; while the Unionists are accused of 
having so pledged themselves to the Govern- 
ment that they are obliged to swallow any- 
thing which Gen. Botha chooses to label as 
Could they drive a wedge between the 
two loyal parties, the Nationalists might 
overthrow the Government. The strain of 
the war, crop-failure, and labor troubles are 
responsible for much discontent. At the 
same time, the parties united under Botha 
are vindicating the Union’s loyalty well. In 
British East Africa 25,000 men are opera:- 
ing, 11,000 have gone to Europe as a South 
African contingent, 7,500 have enlisted in 
Kitchener’s army, and over 600 have gone 
into European service as special officers. 


vital. 
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THE NEXT STEPS. 





Unmistakable is the general feeling and 
expression of relief at the news that Carran- 
za has ordered the release of the American 
soldiers held captive at Chihuahua. It is not 
that Americans think of a national peril 
averted. They would not class the giving 
up of these troopers as a critical event com- 
parable to Lincoln’s surrender of Mason and 
Slidell to England in 1861. The sentiment 
to-day is not at all that of gratification be- 
cause American honor has come out of an 
international difficulty unstained. What 
everybody is saying is that an entirely new 
face has been put upon the whole Mexican 
controversy; and that a resort to arms is no 
longer to be set down as a necessity. The 
holding as prisoners of men in the United 
States uniform was a danger-point. There 
was universal readiness to support Presi- 
dent Wilson in demanding their release, a3 
he promptly and properly did. But the fear 
was that somehow this incident might lead 
to a war which neither the Mexican people 
nor the American desired, which their Gov- 
ernment as truly as ours shrank from, and 
which promised nothing but inglorious fight- 
ing and misery. This apprehension having 
now been dissipated by Carranza’s yielding 
to President Wilson’s ultimatum, the minds 
of our citizens at once leap forward to 
thoughts of ways to maintain peace and to 
devise a broad and humane and lasting se*- 
tlement of the whole Mexican problem. What 
are to be the next steps? 

No step at all ought to be taken until af- 
It would be 2 
great mistake to fancy that the release of 


ter serious consideration. 


the American soldiers smooths out all ob- 
We have merely got by what might 
Behind it 
there still stand questions of the utmost grav- 


stacles. 
have been made a cause of war. 


ity, pressing for early decision. It is to 
those that the Administration and Congress 
and press and public must now bend their 
minds. If it is wrong to exaggerate their 
complexity and threatening character, it 
would be equally wrong to hold them ligh<. 
Intelligent and patient study of them, witn 
the aim of first understanding the prob- 
lem and then finding the right solution, is 
the need of the hour. We shall not be ad- 
vanced an inch either by sweeping asser- 
tions that nothing whatever requires to be 
done, or by such rash mouthings as ex-Speak- 
er Cannon indulged in last week on the floor 
of the House. When a public man emits the 
raucous cry that the one thing needful is to 
take 500,000 soldiers and “clean up” Mex- 
ico, the feeling of sensible men is that his 





intellectuals need, first of all, to be cleaned 
up. 

Primarily, the Mexican difficulty, as it af- 
fects the United States, is a border difficulty. 
It has been of long standing. Recent years 
have merely intensified it. In the midst of 
all the confusion and disturbance in north- 
ern Mexico, we have been apt to overlook 
the substantial achievements of Carranza's 
Government in the rest of the republic. Even 
there trouble enough remains. Problems of 
financial and industrial reconstruction suf- 
ficient to tax or appall the most skilful 
statesmanship confront the de-facto Govern- 
ment of Mexico. Its foreign relations have 
to be restored and regularized. Moreover, 
there is a painful amount of destitution 
among the people. Stories of starving wo- 
men and children come from too many parts 
of the country to be disbelieved. Their re- 
lief is urgent. And the question may fairly 
be asked whether it is not the duty, as well 
as the great opportunity, of our Govern- 
ment to move forward in aid of the hunger- 
stricken victims of three years of revolution 
in Mexico, at the same time that we seek 
to work out the establishing of peace, and 
the security of life and property, on both 
sides of the border. 

The great lack, we are convinced, is not 
of good will on the part of Americans, but 
of methods, of tools, of suitable agencies. 
The Red Cross 


might be used, if the way were opened, for 


Many suggestions are made. 


the carrying of food and supplies to Mexi- 
cans in dire need. A commission might be 
sent, if agreeable to the Mexican authorities, 
made up of distinguished and peace-loving 
Americans, to confer with Mexicans on the 
spot as to what measures should be under- 
taken in common. But the obvious inter- 
mediary, the great means of conciliation and 
lies ready to 


settlement and upbuilding, 


the hand of President Wilson. We mean, of 
course, the Pan-American spirit, and the 
entire readiness of the leading South Amer- 
ican republics to place themselves at the dis- 
posal of both Mexico and the United States. 
Highly significant was the recent statemen! 
of the Argentine Ambassador. Sefior Na6én 
not merely expressed himself as confident of 
peace with Mexico, but spoke in a very 
definite and suggestive way of the attitude 
of his Government and that of the other 
South American countries. 
most a note of warning in wiat he said of 
the “destinies of the Continent” being in- 
volved in the Mexican controversy. Recourse 
to violence, he declared, was inconsistent 
with the supreme interests of the Ameri- 
President Wilson cannot i¢- 


There was 1l 


can nations. 
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nore this. He cannot wish to throw to the 


ground the edifice of Pan-American concori 
which he himself has done so much to en- 
large and strengthen. And in the assur- 
ances’ given by Ambassador Naon and the 
other representatives of the South Amer! 
can nations, that they are “always disposed 
to work for the peace of America,” there is 
offered to him an instrument, for use in the 


} 


present emergency, which it would be in 


credible folly for him to refuse. 


THE PRESIDENT AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


Will it in the future be necessary to exact 
of our candidates for the Presidency some 
personal knowledge of other countries and 
experience abroad? The question seems 


fantastic, particularly when one recalls how 


few of our Presidents have really known 


anything of Europe before being called to 


the White House. But when one remembers 


that foreign affairs have loomed larger un- 
der President Wilson than domestic issues, 
and that either he or Mr. Hughes will have 
to deal with the momentou ettlement o 
the European war besides the Mexican prob 
lem, it is perfectly evident—as, indeed, it 
was prior to the catastrophe abroad—that 
our Presidents must more and more con 
cern themselves with foreign affairs Par- 
ticularly will this be so if we move towards 
a world court or take some other step to 
wards internationalism. 


The value of such a personal knowledge 
of other countries is so clearly illustrated 
in Mr. Wilson's case by his lack of it, one 
could almost wish for a requirement tiiat 
no one be allowed to qualify as President 


without at least two years of residence 


abroad. Of course, Mr. Wilson is not an ex 
ception to the rule. The whole period of 
“shirt-sleeves diplomacy” we went through 
in the last year was based in large part 
upon ignorance of other people's aims and 
objects and methods of doing business. These 
order to 


we took pleasure in flouting in 


prove our superiority. But at every turn in 
his dealings with Europe, notably Germany, 
Mr. Wilson has been handicapped by ignve- 
rance of the points of view of other peo- 
ples. There is good ground for the belief 
that if he had ever settled down for six 
months in Germany he would have known 
a great deal better how to handle the situa- 
tion and he might have achieved the same 
results much more effectively without abat- 
ing a jot of his demands. He could not 


visualize the situation in Germany, nor ade- 
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quately appreciate the domestic problem be- 
he could not 


fore the German authorities; 
wholly understand their processes of thought, 
and he had an Ambassador in Berlin whose 
ignorance of everything save official Ger- 
many, and of the German language, made 
him in this respect of little aid. 

So with the South and Central Americans, 
In the years to come no part of Mr. Wilson’s 
record during his first term will read better 
than his efforts to build up the structure of 
Pan-Americanism. No one can doubt that 
he has accomplished a great deal and that 
his aims have been of the highest. None 
the less, it is a fact that by reason of his 
lack of knowledge of Latin-Americans, and 
his policy of seclusion in the White House, 
he has as often offended the representatives 
of South and Central America as he has 
pleased them. Take his Mobile speech, for 
instance. It was high-minded, and particu- 
its assurances of the 
But there 
a few unfortunate phrases in it of 

Mr. Wilson 
scious, that made the speech far less effec- 


larly gratifying in 


friendliness of American aims. 
were 
which himself was not con- 
tive than it should have been. Probably no 
one else unfamiliar with South American 
life and its point of view would have avoid- 
ed these pitfalls. 


have escaped them by inviting in men com- 


Though Mr. Wilson might 


potent to advise him, that is not his method 
of doing business—in this case with deplor- 
able results. It is largely a question of tact 
and method, based upon a knowledge of the 
peculiar sensibilities of those who live to 


the south of us. 


Similarly, if Mr. Wilson had a real knowl- 
edge of South America he could never have 
appointed 


to the diplomatic service there 


the men that he has. The apology is made 
for him that he yielded to Mr. Bryan, and 
that, after all, he did no worse than most 
and 


State up to the days of John Hay. 


Secretaries of 
Neither 
is a valid excuse; certainly the time is com- 


Republican Presidents 


ing when an abuse of the public service of 
this kind Is going to be regarded as treach- 
nation. 
he 


source of bitter regret 


ery to the 
the 


If he is aware to-day of 
must be a 
The 
scandal, the appointment of Minister Sulli- 


mischief has done, it 


to him. worst 
van to Santo Domingo, the public is famil- 
lar with, but it Is not aware of many other 
unfit appointees to the American republics, 
which mean that Pan-Americanism is being 
held back by lack of adequate and proper 
It 


because many competent 


representation. is the more regrettable 


young men were 


turned out who had risen in the service, 





some to the rank of Minister, as a result of 
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Mr. Hay’s efforts to create a permanent dip- 
lomatic corps. 

It is undoubtedly this situation, as well 
as that in Europe, which Mr. Hughes has 
in mind when he says: “At the outset of 
the Administration the high responsibili- 
ties of our diplomatic intercourse with for- 
eign nations were subordinated to a con- 
ception of partisan requirements, and we 
presented to the world a humiliating spec- 
table of ineptitude.” But Mr. Hughes him- 
self suffers from a total lack of European 
experience, save that of the occational trav- 
eller. Of course, he will bring, if elected, 
an unusual mind and fine sympathies to his 
international tasks. But he will be handi- 
capped by not knowing the points of view 
of other people, by his inability, like Wil- 
son’s, to look at the problem from the other 
fellow’s standpoint. That is one great rea- 
son why diplomacy as a whole does not ad- 
vance. The friendly personal aspect of 
things is overlooked, and the cut-and-dried 
methods of diplomacy are relied upon when 
so often there ought to be a new and differ- 
ent method of approach. In Mexico, for in- 
stance, we need to tackle the problem be- 
fore us, not merely through Ambassadors 
and Secretaries of State and generals, but 
through direct methods, such as a commis- 
sion of friendly and prominent citizens, the 
supplying of food, and aiding in other infor- 
mal and unusual ways. 








“THE KAISER’S CANDIDATE.” 





According to a legend which in one way 
and another obtained wide circulation, it 
was by the coercion of German-American in- 
fluence that the nomination of Hughes by 
the Republican Convention was brought 
about. Indeed, this is putting the story in 
a comparatively mild and commonplace 
form; to get its full flavor we must recall 
such phrases as “the Kaiser’s viceroy” which 
adorned certain editorial outgivings, and 
the cartoons that presented the figure of 
the Republican candidate overshadowed by 
the imperial form of William II, looming 
gigantic in the background. We suspect 
that the German-American editors who were 
indulging in pwans of triumph, and the 
Democratic journalists who were putting 
Hughes into the pillory by word and pic- 
ture, that they were 
“snatching a fearful joy,” making the most 
of a time that was likely to be very brief. 
Mr. Hughes was nominated only a month 
ago, and already the legend has faded al- 
most into nothingness. Another week or 
so, and it will be both dead and damned. 


were alike aware 








Not at any moment was there an atom 
of real basis for the notion; and indeed, to 
do the German-American agitators justice, 
they have never pretended to have any war- 
rant for claiming Mr. Hughes as a sympa- 
thizer with their views. They had a pe 
culiar opportunity for hitching their wagon 
to the star of his candidacy, through the cir- 
cumstance that he had adopted a policy of 
absolute silence until the Convention had 
acted. That Hughes would be the nominee 
had long been something very like a cer- 
tainty; and the most that can really be 
said of the pushing of his candidacy at Chi- 
cago by German-Americans as such is that 
it did not prevent the consummation of 
what a thousand other forces had conjoined 
to bring about. If there had been any 
ground for believing that the pro-German 
label would stick, it would unquestionably 
have caused a great deal of misgiving about 
the wisdom of a choice which otherwise was 
manifestly dictated as incomparably the 
strongest that could be made. But, as Wil- 
liam Flinn put it a week ago—and as 
everybody who knew anything has known all 
along—it was “one thing for the professional 
German propagandists to declare they are 
for Hughes and an entirely different thing 
to get Hughes to be for them.” 

The fond illusion that these two entirely 
different things were the same thing has 
now completely vanished. It was subjected 
to somewhat painful process of attenua- 
tion from the beginning through the mere 
absence of sustenance; when a body of 
voters alleged to be of formidable numbers 
cannot get a word of welcome for their 
effusively offered support, that of itself suf- 
fices to indicate that there is a screw 
loose somewhere. Still, the one-sided love 
affair was kept up somehow. Mr. Hughes’s 
declaration for “undiluted Americanism” 
did not do much to disturb it; those who 
had been shouting that they would “fight 
mit Hughes” threw up their caps for “undi- 
luted Americanism” as gayly as anybody. 
But then came the letter to the Progres- 
sive National Committee, with its declara- 
tion that by a firm handling of the diplo- 
matic situation the sinking of the Lusitania 
would have been prevented; and finally the 
Hughes-Roosevelt dinner, and avowal of 
complete harmony between the two leaders. 
If the affection of the “professional pro- 
Germans” has survived all this dissembling 
of love on Mr. Hughes’s part, it must at all 
events have been reduced to a precarious 
condition; and what is left of it there is 
every reason to believe will be disposed of 
in thorough and workmanlike fashion when 
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the candidate gets round to the task of 
making a comprehensive presentation of his 
views. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Hughes 
wants to get the votes of as many American 
citizens of German birth or descent as he 
can honestly get. But it would be at once 
dishonest and impolitic for him to get any 
of these votes upon a false impression of 
his attitude in regard to the relations be- 
tween this country and Germany. If any 
considerable body of voters feel inclined to 
support him on the supposition that had he 
been President he would have pursued a 
policy more favorable to Germany than that 
followed by Mr. Wilson, and if that suppo- 
sition is false, then it is Mr. Hughes’s duty 
to remove the misapprehension. This he 
has already in large measure done; and 
when he has completed the process, there 
will be nothing left of the idea of his being 
the Kaiser’s candidate, or the German-Amer- 
ican candidate. The German-American 
vote, in so far as such a vote exists, will be 
divided between Wilson and Hughes; in- 
deed, that it is already so divided there are 
sufficient indications, such as the recent 
statement that Texas German-Americans 
will vote the Democratic ticket, as usual. 
Mr. Wilson, too, of course, wants all the 
German-American votes he can honestly get; 
but from the point of view of cold-blooded 
political calculation, we should certainly not 
be inclined to congratulate him on the fact 
that the German-Americans are not to be 
“solid for Hughes.” There was never any 
real possibility that they would be; but if 
such a thing had happened it would have 
constituted a terrible drawback for the man 
who undertook to run the race loaded down 
with that solid handicap. 








THE PROGRESSIVE VOTE AND THE 
RESULT IN NOVEMBER. 


Mr. Vance McCormick, the newly elected 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, is to be congratulated on the easy 
job before him. “I have already received 
assurances of sufficient Progressive support,” 
he is quoted as saying, “to make the re- 
election of President Wilson certain.” As- 
suming that the quotation is accurate, it 
may seem hardly worth while to indulge 
in any speculation concerning the Novem- 
ber result, provided we also assume that 
no campaign manager ever says he has as- 
surances of support which he has not re- 
ceived, or ever makes an arithmetical esti- 
mate that does not rest upon an impeccable 





scientific basis. But since this latter as- 
sumption is not altogether warranted, there 
may be some interest in considering the fig- 
ures that bear on the question of how the 
disappearance of the Progressive party may 
affect the fortunes of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Hughes respectively. 


A favorite ratio put forward by Demo- 
crats for their share in the division of the 
Progressive estate is one-third. Upon that 
basis—i. e., giving to Wilson his vote of 1912 
and one-third of Roosevelt’s, and to Hughes 
the vote Taft got in 1912 and two-thirds of 
Roosevelt’s—Wilson would have a popular 
plurality over Hughes of more than 1,300,- 
000. And if we followed out that ratio of 
one-third and two-thirds in detail in each 
State, we should find that Wilson would 
have a tremendous majority in the electoral 
coliege. Upon this supposition, the Demo- 
crats would carry New York and New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kansas, and 
even Iowa and Minnesota. The Republicans 
would be left with but a handful of States, 
aggregating an electoral vote of 127 for 
Hughes as against 404 for Wilson. Into the 
detailed distribution of the States upon this 
supposition, it is not worth while to enter. 
The hypothesis is manifestly wild, not so 
much because it leads to this result as be- 
cause the entire history of the Progressive 
party runs counter to the supposition of any 
such constitution of its membership. 


Let us see what comes of supposing one- 
sixth of the vote for Roosevelt added to the 
Democratic vote of 1912, and five-sixths to 
the Republican vote—a much more reason- 
able hypothesis. In that case, Wilson and 
Hughes would come out almost exactly even 
on the popular vote, with Wilson a shade 
ahead—6,979,000 to 6,919,000. But the elec- 
toral vote would be in favor of Hughes, he 
getting 297 votes to Wilson’s 234. However, 
Ohio, with its 24 electoral votes, would be 
earried by a close shave, and New Jersey, 
with its 14 votes, by almost a8 narrow a mar- 
gin. If we gave Wilson one-fifth, instead of 
one-sixth, of the Roosevelt vote, these two 
States would stand in his column, and the 
result would be a Democratic victory—Wi!'- 
son 272, Hughes 259. 

It will be of some interest to set down 
the classification of the States on the sup- 
position of the one-sixth and five-sixths dl- 
vision. For this purpose, it will be well 
to make a remark as to the way the States 
stood in 1912. The States in which the vote 
for Wilson was greater than the combined 
vote for Taft and Roosevelt were the eleven 
States of the Solid South and Arizona, Ken- 
tucky, and Oklahoma. These fourteen 
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States, then, with their 152 electoral votes, 
go into the Wilson column without the aid of 
any Democratic accession from the Progres- 
sive vote. On the supposition of a one-sixth 
and five-sixths division of that vote, the 
following additional States would be car- 
ried by Wilson next November: 

California 13, Colorado 6, Delaware 3, In- 

diana 15, Maryland 8, Missouri 18, Nebraska 
8, Nevada 3, West Virginia 8. 
Adding these 82 electoral votes to the 152 
above mentioned, we get a total of 234 elec 
toral votes for Wilson. The States that 
would be carried by Hughes, with an aggre 
gate of 297 electoral votes, are as follows: 


Connecticut 7, Idaho 4, Illinois 29, Iowa 13, 
Kansas 10, Maine 6, Massachusetts 18, Michi- 
gan 15, Minnesota 12, Montana 4, New Hamp- 
shire 4, New Jersey 14, New Mexico 3, North 


f 


Dakota 5, New York 45, Ohio 24, Oregon 6, 
Pennsylvania 38, Rhode Island 5, South Da- 
kota 5, Utah 4, Vermont 4, Washington 7, 
Wisconsin 13, Wyoming 3. 
As already stated, the ratio of one-fifth, in- 
stead of one-sixth, wold give New Jersey 
and Ohio to Wilson and reverse the result. 
We need hardly say that we attach no im- 
portance to any of these estimates; a re- 
mark which may remind readers of the fa- 
mous recipe for a salad, which concluded 
with the recommendation that it be thrown 
out of the window. But while such reckon 
ings are worthless for prophecy, they do fur- 
nish some kind of basis for that sort of con- 
jecture which all Americans indulge in dur- 
ing a Presidential campaign. As for the 
underlying facts, it should be remembered 
that in 1912 the Democratic popular vote 
fell short of that in 1908 by only 112,009, 
or less than two per cent., while the com- 
bined vote for Taft and Roosevelt was al- 
most precisely equal to the Republican vote 
in 1908, the difference being only a fraction 
of one per cent. When the circumstance Is 
also taken into account that many Republl- 
cans must have voted for Wilson in’ order 
to defeat Roosevelt, Taft’s candidacy being 
hopeless from the start, it would seem that 
the idea of any large net deduction from 
the Democratic vote in 1912 through the 
presence of the Roosevelt ticket had not 
much to rest upon. It is not upon any 
such calculation, but upon quite a different 
basis, that the outlook for a victory for Wil- 
son must be based. What has come and gone 
since March 4, 1912, has played havoc with 
the status quo of four years ago; and Wlison 
will be elected or defeated according as 
the drift has, on the whole, been towards 
him or away from him, not among the Pro- 
gressives of 1912 or any other special ele 
ment, but among the people of the United 
States as a whole. 
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Foreign Correspondence 











FREE BELGIUM — THROUGH THE 
CLOUDS OF WAR. 
By STODDARD DEWEY. 
Paris, June 17. 
“People never gave so much thought to 


these beautiful, delightful little Flemish cities 
as since they are no more.” 

So Charles Le Goffic says in his touching 
preface to “The Agony of Dixmude’—a late, 
but surely not the last, book on what is going 
on in Free Belgium. It is the little patch of 
land not occupied by the invader. There 
King and Queen still rule, and there the Bel- 
gian army still fights for the independence of 
its country. A royal decree of these last 
weeks summons to arms the last Belgians, 
from eighteen to forty years of age, who are 
in this unoccupied remnant of territory or 
are living abroad. Let it not be forgotten that 
Belgium still survives free and fighting, and 


therefore still independent. Germany is not 
to bargain with the Allies as if she held Bel- 
gium in pledge. It is with Belgium that 
Germany has to make peace, since it is still 


with Belgium that she is obliged to make war. 

This Belgium has been a little lost 
sight of as the waves of war roll on ever fur- 
ther and higher. Yet it was here that the 
second stand was made successfully against 
what Germany had been taught to think was 
her invincible advance. Echoes still reach us 
in Paris of that heroic time. At Ramscappelle, 
on October 30, 1914, the Belgian line was 
broken for a moment. All the night long the 
murderous fight was kept up. At nine o'clock 
the next morning the Fourteenth Regiment 
of the Belgian line held the railway—and the 
German attack had failed. The battle of the 
Yser, like the battle of the Marne and now 
Verdun, had been won by human bravery. It 
is a wall of human breasts against which the 
invader has dashed in vain. Let not the Bel- 
gians be forgotten in the history. 

In Ramscappelle there is now not one house 
intact, not a front without the 
gaping holes where shells of the furious bom- 


Free 


not a roof, 


bardments have fallen. Often not a yard 
high of the walls remains. Where the rail- 
way station was, wagons twisted out of shape 
ure still waiting. On the church front, ill- 
supported by smoke-blackened walls, the 
great wooden cross is still upright; but the 


of the 
lay ready 


Christ are broken and the figure 
sepulchre on the ground below. 


nail 
for 


In these last days, the soldiers have taken it 
to their trenches for plety’s sake, 

The church stood, like others of this region, 
in the midst of the cemetery. The tombs of 
many generations of men have been opened by 


have been covered by 


tumbling church walls, their 


exploding shells, 
s tre 


they 


atone m the 


crosses keeping memory of families are brok- 
en and scattered—and here and there are 
pleces of wood from the coffins, with disturbed 
bones of dead men War could not invade 
the living without attacking their dead. At 
the foot of the churchyard, barbed-wire de- 


the bodies of those 
fighting were caught back to their own death. 

Further along the way, there are lines of 
something like low ramparts, with here and 
there square holes in the ground. These are 
Belgian trenches of the first line, and, 


fences still writhe where 


the 











across the River Yser, the German invaders 
still face them. The officer in command ex- 
plains that these are not like the other trench- 
es of the one endless war-front. The soil is 
too marshy here for real trenches below 
ground, and so these rampart dykes are built 
up above. All Flemings know the use of 
dykes against the gnawing sea, and these now 
shelter them agaigst this human inundation. 
Only a few days ago the German troops kept 
their hands in by shelling these inverted 
trenches from ten o'clock at night to three in 
the morning. 

“Are your men holding out?” the lieutenant 
in command was asked. 

“Look about you—do they seem sad or trou- 
bled? Yet cannon is thundering near us. In 
an instant perhaps our turn will come, and 
yet our brave men are not moved. We are 
waiting with confidence for the end of the 
struggle—but all those you see in these 
trenches are resolved not to give back one 
step and not to finish the war until the day 
of victory. When will that be? I don't 
know.” 

La LldAbre Belgique, “Free Belgium,” is a 
sort of Filying-Dutchman newspaper which 
is circulated unaccountably among the Bel- 
gians who are held captive in their own coun- 
try by the invaders. The German Governor 
has never been able to find either its editors 
or its printers. It brings us an echo from 
that forbidden land. 

A few weeks ago, the workmen in a Wal- 
loon locomotive factory were ordered by the 
Germans to do certain work for the invading 
army. They refused, and the factory was 
closed. After a few days, giving time enough 
for want and hunger to do their task, the 
German officers called together engineers and 
foremen and workmen. One after the other 
was asked if he would now do the work or- 
dered. Al! refused. One workman, whose in- 
formation was up to date, asked in his turn: 
“What right have you to demand this of us? 
The Hague Convention allows you neither to 
ask it nor to impose any work on us.” 

When each man had given his refusal, the 
officers required the director of the factory 
to speak to his men. He began: “Friends, 
the German authority demands that you sub- 
mit to its orders and give it your help. It 
is my painful duty to warn you that, if you 
refuse to submit, the German authority has 
decided to show itself without pity. It de- 
mands that you reflect well on the situation 
you are making for yourselves.and your fami- 
lies. If you resist, the German authority will 
deprive you of your wages. You will be re- 
duced to starvation with your wives and chil- 
dren, and measures will be taken to prevent 
any one helping you.” 

The head German arose and insisted, in 
his bad French: “Do you hear? You will 
have nothing to eat for your wives and your 
children.” 

Suddenly, from among the crowd of work- 
men, a Walloon giant strode up and struck a 
thundering blow on the table where the Ger- 
man officers were seated and answered in his 
own patois: “Enough, in God's name. We 
don't work for those who kill our children.” 


The whole mass of workmen stepped for- 
ward so threateningly that the officers stood 
with their hands at their revolvers. They re- 
tired, bidding the director follow. The chief 
reproached him violently: “You are the 
cause of this—you called them ‘friends.’” 

The director contented himself with answer- 
ing: “Some of those men have worked with 





me for twenty-five years—it is they who keep 
the factory going. They are true friends, and 
they would not understand my speaking to 
them otherwise.” 

Three workmen, who had appealed to the 
Hague Convention, and the Walloon giant 
who had spoken the mind of all were at once 
sent off to a prison camp in Germany. 


I should think it wrong not to give two let- 
ters which show the heart of hearts of this 
tried Belgian people. Alexandre Franck and 
the Architect Baekelmans, both of Antwerp, 
were shot by German military orders the same 
day. Their so-called defenders were not al- 
lowed to examine the accusations brought 
against them at the court-martial. Their 
case was so disquieting that the Ministers of 
the United States and Spain and the Papal 
Nuncio united in a direct petition to the Em- 
peror—and Berlin ordered immediate execu- 
tion. The two men asked only time to write 
letters to their families. Franck wrote to his 
betrothed: 

“My Dear Marthe: When I saw you I did 
not think it would be for the last time in this 
world. This evening the chaplain has come 
to tell me the petition for me has been reject- 
ed. To-morrow morning I shall be executed. 
It is sad, but there is nothing to be done. 
Surely, I should have preferred to live, but I 
resign myself. As I used to say, I shall at 
least know how I am going to die. 

“I went to communion this morning—I 
suppose they already knew what was to be— 
and I hope the good God will receive us up 
above. Don’t be unhappy and come to join 
me when your time comes. It is better so, 
God knows if we should not have made each 
other suffer here below on earth. Dear child, 
I wished not to quit you, but Providence did 
not will to leave us together here below—we 
shall be happier up above. His holy will be 
done. 

“Continue praying for me—and when I 
shall be in heaven I will pray for you.” 

The architect Baekelmans wrote to his fam- 
ily: 

“Good friends, you cannot know how will- 
ingly I depart. I say to myself that God in 
His great goodness has wished to call me to 
Himself at the moment of my life when I 
am best prepared. 

“Dear Annette, I wish you to console her 
to whom I was betrothed—we loved each 
other so much. Tell her I ask her forgive- 
ness for all the sorrow my death is going to 
cause her. She ought to be resigned, because 
I die as a brave man and hope God will soon 
receive me to His arms. With Gustave (a 
brother who is a priest) break the news to 
Mamma—but, I beseech you, with precaution 
—and be sure to tell her the sentiments in 
which I die. Ask her pardon for all the sor- 
row I have caused her in life and kiss her 
for me. 

“You, too, Gustave, we shall see each other 
again some day. Pray for me and ask pray- 
ers for me—you are at the fountainhead. Bid 
good-by to all and ask Paul to remember me 
to my good friends of London. Let all pray 
for me and do not forget me too soon. Have 
some masses said for the repose of my poor 
soul. I forgive my enemies with all my heart. 

“I wish you good-by till I see you again— 
all my good friends—but after a long life 
and a good one in which you will sometimes 
think of me, will you not?” 

The Swiss who publishes these letters adds: 

“Belgians know how to fight, but they also 
know how to die.” 
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Notes from the Capital 


GEN. JOHN M. WILSON. 





If it is desired to teach the Plattsburghers, 
by example as well as by precept, how an of- 
ficer should carry himself, Gen. John M. Wil- 
son, of Washington, former chief of engineers 
of the army, would make an ideal model. 
Here is a man in his seventy-ninth year who, 
in spite of his Prince Albert coat and conven- 
tional top-hat, could no more be mistaken 
for anything other than a soldier than could 
Hancock in his prime. His muscles are as 
wiry and his shoulders as square, his frame 
is as straight and his step as firm, as when 
he was forty. His manner, though positive, is 
modest and kindly; and he has the sympa- 
thetic liking for young people of spirit, and 
the contempt for laggards, which mark the 
“gentleman of the old school” we read about. 


Of medium height and well-restrained fig- 
ure, with a distinguished face crowned by 
white-gray hair and adorned by heavy eye- 
brows, moustache, and imperial of the same 
color, he is a notable personality in any as- 
semblage; and he is seen everywhere. He 
takes a lively interest in all movements for 
the beautification of the city; his name is on 
all the lists of citizens’ committees, and, what 
is more, he is as regular as a clock in at- 
tendance, and shoulders his share of the 
work. When a Government bureau gets into 
a line of business where scrutiny of every act 
is necessary to insure against graft, somebody 
at once suggests Wilson as a good man to 
bring in as counsellor or supervisor, because 
his signature attached to a report gives it 
weight against popular suspicion. In such 
useful activities his life is full of suggestion 
to other retired officers who complain that 
their idle time hangs heavy on their hands. 

Like so many prominent men of our day, 
Wilson began his career as a mere boy under 
the Capitol dome.. He was born in the 
trict of Columbia, and at the age of twelve 
was appointed a page in the Senate, which 
then included Clay and Webster and Douglas 
among its shining lights; and he not only lis- 
tened to the momentous debates of that era, 


but witnessed the scene when Foote drew a | 


pistol on Benton. Senator Gwin, of California, 
taking a rarticular fancy to him, advised him 


to go West and grow up with the country. | 


The lad had not money enough to do much 
travelling, but Gwin arranged matters for 
him with the steamship companies, and he 
sailed for San Francisco by way of Panama. 
He found the city overrun with people seek- 
ing work, so, hearing that Olympia, on Puget 
Sound, was a rising town, he pushed on 
thither by saddle-horse and canoe. Olympia’s 
population then numbered less than five hun- 
dred souls, two-thirds of them Indians, and 
the only lodging he could find was a room 
over an all-night ten-pin alley. Tired and 


hungry after his hard trip, with a jumping 


toothache, and a stranger alone amid such 
surroundings, it is scarcely wonderful that 
the poor boy cried himself to sleep the first 
night; but with the morning sunshine he 
Shook off his depression and set out to find 
work. Thanks to the high level of wages in 
a new country, it was not long before he pro 
cured a job which paid him fifteen hundred 
dollars the first year, and so attracted the 
notice of men of influence that he was named 
for the next cadetship at West Point that 
fell to Washington Territory. For his jour- 
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ney East he chose the Nicaragua in pref- 
erence to the Panama crossing, and thus, on 
his two trips, had a good chance to observe 
both the rival routes for the project of the 
interoceanic canal which was to become a 
reality a half-century later. 

That he was assigned to the Engineer Corps 
on graduation is a sufficient proof of his 
scholarship at the Academy, as well as of the 
bent of his mind. In the Civil War he re- 
ceived six brevet promotions for conspicuous 
gallantry or other merit, and served for some 
time on McClellan's staff. He was with this 
chief on the morning when the President and 
the Secretary of War called to ask him to 
resume the command of the army of the Po- 
tomac, which they had taken away from him 
but a little while before. There is no remi- 
niscence the veteran takes more pleasure in 
narrating, and the picture he draws of the 
scene is vivid to a degree. 

Druid Hill Park, the pride of Baltimore, 
owes its beauty in large measure to a charac- 
teristic act of Wilson's. The city was threat- 
ened by the Confederates in the summer of 
1863, and Wilson, then a captain, was ordered 
to cut the timber for a defensive work from 





Druid Hill. When he reached the spot and saw 
a grove of giant trees there which it would 
take perhaps two hundred years to replace, | 
his heart failed him, and he took the risk of 
censure in order to go back to his command- 
ing officer and beg to be allowed to spare 
these and iiunt up material elsewhere. On 
the strength of his pleading, the permission 
was granted; no harm came of it, and to this 
de~ every Baltimorean proud of his home 
city sings the praise of the young officer who 
was cool enough to read his duty in the light 
of common-sense, TATTLER. 
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PEACE PROPAGANDA LN THE UNITED STATES A 
CENTURY AGO. 
By W. A. ROBLNSON, 





The peace movement in the United States 
has drawn so much attention in recent years 
that a similar movement of a century) 
may be of interest to those who hold the be- 
lief that history repeats itself. The com 
ments show that popular thought on the sub 
ject has changed but little in a hundred 
years. 

The peace societies of 1816 were a result! 


of the War of 1812, and were organized under | 
Federalist auspices. During the war the p: 
ty frequently entitled itself “The Friends otf 
Peace,” “The Friends of Commerce and Peas 
“The American Peace Party.” 
ciation of the war with England, it wa 


From denun 


easy transition to denunciation of war in| 
general, and Federalist literature abounds in | 
eulogies of peace as the only proper policy | 
for a Christian nation. “A Solemn Review 


| 
of the Custom of War” is the title of a wide- | 
ly circulated pamphlet published in HLoston oe 
1814. The New England clergy par- | 
ticularly vehement in their denunciation of | 
war, although, as Matthew Cary noted in his} 
“Olive Branch” a year or two later, they h 

not hesitated in many cases to preach the 
lawfulness of rebellion against national au- | 
thority, and it was generally believed that 
they would have been quite willing to en- 


were 





dorse a war with France, whence had eome 
the evils of irreligion and democracy. 


Under such circumstances, the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society was organized. In The 
Friend of Peace, the organ of the Society, it is 
stated that the proposition for such a society 
had been made in Boston while the war was 
still in progress, and that organization was 
effected both there and in New York 
the summer of 1815, although not made pub- 
lic, “for prudential reasons,” unti! some 
months later. The Constitution of the Mas 
sachusetts Society is dated December 28. Sub 
scribers paid one dollar a year, and a pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars entitled them to 
life membership. 

The objects are set forth in the Constitu 
tion: 

Our earnest wish is that men may be 
brought to view war in a just light, to se 
clearly its baleful influence on the politica 
moral, and religious conditions of communi 
ties, and its opposition to the design and spirit 
of the Gospel. Most earnestly do we desire 
that men may be brought to feel that a spirit 
of conquest is among the most atrocious of 
crimes; and that the true dignity and hap 
piness of a people result from impartial jus 
tice towards all nations, and the spirit and 
virtues of peace. 


during 


the name of “Massachu- 
although 


The Society kept 


setts Peace Society,” branches wet 


soon founded in other States, until some year 

later it was entitled the Ameri Peace So 
ciety. Among the early members of the or- 
ganization were Caleb Stron Christopher 
Gore, Chief Justice Parks 

ex-Governor of New Hampshir 

notable Federalist leaders of New FE 

So numerous were the clergy in the & 

ciety that the Boston Patriot on May 25, isl 
declared: 

While the ministers of the Gospel fail not 
in their exhortations to public virtue, ground 
ed on the Christian morality, may they never 
(as has been attempted) discourage mr 


spire a horror for these measures of nati 


security which are necessary to th se 
tion of peace without reproac! Ail 
are liable to agrgrressions of violence Ru 


because the adoption of propet 
familiarize the ideas of wat 
minded sentiment of patriotism 


and the high- 
and national 


inviolability, shall they be exploded, as un! 
for a Christian community Shall ot ‘ 
try be disarmed because war is opr i 
the spirit and precepts of the C st] 
lizgion? Surely this is not the doctrine of 
enlightened Christians, who would blend 
peace of their country with the duties of 
citizen. 

The Society slowly grew, and ij 
appeared as far south as North Car i, and 
west in the newly opened Ohio and Indiana 
country The methods of the Society wer 


on a small scale—there were no lavish en 


dowments to aid in the work Iike 

the present day The circulation f pa 
phiets and the Society's journal was 

ried on industriously, and the annual re; 
record the number distributed year by yes 
Correspondence among the various branches 
and annual meetings addressed hy me « 
nent member constituted the chief e» 

A memorial to Congre publisi 

eighth number of the second volume, records 
the Society's gratification at “the well-known 
and unprecedented union of seve ti 
most illustrious Powers of Feurope” aa “aust 
cious to the pacification of the world,” and 
urges that this “solemn profession of pacifi 
principles lately made by several distinguish- 
ed sovereigns of Europe may be met by 


responding professions on the part of our 
own Government,” and that ther 
an investigation of the possibilities of discov- 


should be 
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10 
ering a method of submitting international 
difliculties to an impartial umpire, the reduc- 
of military establishments by interna- 
tional agreement, and “the abolition of the 
putward splendor so long thrown about war.” 
Fate determined, however, that the activities 
of the Holy Alliance should lead to the pro- 
mulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, which has 
perhaps the most dangerous possibilities of 
involving the United States in foreign compli- 
cations. The publications of the Society em- 
phasize particularly the wickedness of war 
and that it is essentially contrary to the pre- 
cepts of Christ. Much space is given to pic- 
tures of the horrors of the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns of Eylau, Borodino, and Waterloo. 
Comparatively little attention is given to the 
economic waste of war, either from the back- 
wardness of economic knowledge at this time 
or from unwillingness to base oppositicn on 
mere commercial grounds. The brutality of 
the military character and the incompatibility 
of military discipline with republican institu- 
discussed. 


tion 


tions are 

But of greater interest than the history and 
doctrines of the organization is the reception 
accorded the movement, and in nearly a hun- 
dred years some of the comments have lost 
none of their timeliness. The Federalist press 
in general seems to have expressed mild ap- 
proval or refrained from comment. The re- 
sults of the party attitude on the war having 
proved disastrous, it was, perhaps, un- 
willing to arouse further discussion. The re- 
cently founded North American Review, in a 
lengthy and philosophical discussion of the sub- 
ject, expressed approval; but, in view of events 
of the last two years, there is a certain irony 
in its refutation of the argument that civil- 
ized nations which disarmed would be sub- 
ject to the inroads of barbarians, who would 
overwhelm them as the northern hordes did 
the Roman Empire: “This is clearly a futile 
objection. The world is now explored, and 
we know that no such danger exists." There 
is equal irony in the statement that peace 
will be difficult so long as contiguous terri- 
tory is controlled by monarchs who are in- 
different to the real interests of their sub- 
jects: “But will it not be the natural effect 
of the progress of political knowledge and 
general improvement, that the European Gov- 
ernments will pass from the hands of heredl- 
tary rulers into those of something like a 
fair representation of the popular feeling and 
interest? Are there not even strong indi- 
cations in the present aspect of Europe that 
the epoch of such a change is rapidly ap- 
proaching?” 

Democratic papers attacked the project with 
ably edited Boston Patriot is 


80 


vigor, and the 

particularly effective. On August 10, 1816, the 
recommendation appears that the promoters 
should go on a pilgrimage to the courts of 
Europe, and “prevail on the potentates who 
govern to throw aside ambition,” should fol- 
low this by a similar mission to Asia, and, re- 
turning to America, should convince our own 
people “that shaving notes, and raising for- 
tunes on the wreck of those belonging to the 
widow and fatherless, are not the most Christ- 
lan-like virtues. Let those who have 
it in their power raise such societies as will 
tend to make those of the inhabitants of 
this country, who are not already so, brave 


and honorable men Let the articles 


of such societies teach that peace should be 
maintained with all nations, while their con- 
duct towards us is marked with respect and 
honor—and on no other terms whatever.” 


On 





September 4 a prominent place is given to 
the speech of Mr. Lowndes in the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means the preceding Janu- 
ary, in the course of which he had remarked: 
“It is impossible not to see that Europe is 
more military than ever; and that, accustomed 
by twenty years pf war to exertions that 
were once thought impracticable, her gov- 
ernments have acquired a power which makes 
preparation more difficult and more necessary 
on the part of every state exposed to the 
chance of their hostility.” The writer con- 
tinues: “The fact is that, let us look around 
the whole extent of our republican empire, 
and where do we find these dangerous com- 
bustible materials, which the Peace Society 
so much dreads? Where is the martial spirit, 
the love of hostility and bloodshed it is so 
anxious to eradicate?” People of to-day who 
ask the same question are receiving the same 
answer: “Tis all imaginary. We everywhere 
see the arts of peace, the efforts of indus- 
try, the bustle of commerce, and the luxuri- 
ance of agriculture. The military spirit is 
entirely absorbed in the spirit of commercial 
and manufacturing enterprise. We wish to 
see it revived, preserving its wholesome heat 
and steady lustre. On it we are to calculate 
for the preservation of our national independ- 
ence.” 

The Albany Register, quoted by the Patriot, 
July 20, of the same year, had this to say of 
the organization: 

The Society, whatever may be the purity of 
its motives, . is the most dangerous 
and alarming of any self-created association 
that has yet shown itself among us—and for 
this simple, but unanswerable objection: that 
our Government has not the executive en- 
ergies which distinguish all the constitutions 
of Europe. The despots of Europe have in- 
numerable armed legions at their nod; while 
here, as the late war has demonstrated, every 
attempt to call forth the energies of the na- 
tion was frustrated by faction. Peace socie- 
ties in this country, therefore, must tend to 
weaken our Government, already weak 
enough, and to strengthen those of our en- 
emies in Europe, whether France, England, 
or Russia, already too strong for the safe- 
ty of the rights of nations. 

The Society early attempted to obtain sup- 
port from John Adams, who replied with a 
refusal either to subscribe or accept mem- 
bership. The letter was published by the Pa- 
triot, in the issue of July 8 Expressing 
sympathy with the pacific theories, he de- 
clares, however, that long and extensive ex- 
perience “has convinced me that wars are as 
necessary and as inevitable in our system as 
hurricanes, earthquakes, and volcanoes. Our 
beloved country, sir, is surrounded by en- 
emies of the most dangerous, because the 
most powerful and most unprincipled charac- 
ter. Collisions of national interest, of com- 
mercial and manufacturing rivalries are mul- 
tiplying around us. Instead of discouraging 
a martial spirit, in my opinion, it ought to 
be excited. We have not enough of it to 
defend us by sea or land. Universal and per- 
petual peace appears to be no more nor lese 
than everlasting passive obedience and non- 
resistance. The human flock would soon be 
fleeced and butchered by one or a few.” 

Similar in tone was the refusal of John 
Jay, dated November 12, 1817: 

Prudence exhorts every nation to be con- 
stantly prepared to wage such [defensive] 
war, and that on the occurrence of a proper 
occasion it is their duty, as well as their 
right, to wage it with decision, energy, and 
unanimity, until terms of peace fit to be de- 
manded or accepted shall be obtained. Un- 
til the Gospel shall have extensively correct- 
ed the hereditary depravity of mankind, the 








wickedness resulting from it will, in my opin- 
ion, continue to produce national sins and 
national punishments; and, by causing unjust 
wars and other culpable practices, to render 
just wars occasionally indispensable. 

To Thomas Jefferson the movement might 
have been expected to make a stronger ap- 
peal. He had shown in a practical form his 
devotion to the cause of peace, but the re- 
sults had not been happy. He had seen the 
futility of commercial restriction as an inter- 
national weapon; he had seen the collapse of 
his silly gunboat scheme, and the breaking 
down of the militia system. He replied, there- 
fore, in a sympathetic but non-committal tone, 
which was generally taken as justifying re- 
cent hostilities with Great Britain. Later, 
however, he accepted honorary membership. 








Correspondence 





PROHIBITION. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Str: We, the undersigned members of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, ask space in 
your columns to enter a protest against arti- 
cles now flooding the press written appar- 
ently to keep intact the business of the brew- 
eries by constantly affirming that prohibition 
is always a failure and beer well-nigh harm- 
less. Typical of such literature is “Alcohol 
and Society,” by John Koren, written origin- 
ally for the Atlantic Monthly. 

We protest against the idea that beer is 
the cure for the drink evil. Distilled liquors 
were not used to any extent for beverage 
purposes in England until about the time of 
Henry VIII, and yet we all know that Eng- 
land was cursed with drunkenness from ale 
and wine long ere this. Not only does beer 
cause drunkenness, it also leads to immoder- 
ate drinking. Take, for example, the fact 
that in Germany the extreme accessibility of 
beer has so fostered the taste for alcohol that 
Germany is no longer primarily a beer-drink- 
ing country, 49 per cent. of her consumption 
being (according to Gabrielssohn’s well- 
known figures) distilled liquors. Says Prof. 
Gustav von Bunge, “Beer in Germany is 
worse than the whiskey pest, because more 
apt to lead to immoderate drinking.” 

As for the non-hygienic, disease-making 
quality of beer, we refer the reader to Pro- 
fessor Bollinger’s researches. He found, 
among other things, that in Munich, Ger- 
many, one out of every sixteen hospital pa- 
tients died of beer-drinkers’ heart. 

We note in some of these articles that beer 
below 2% per cent. becomes harmless. But 
Mr. Mjven, from whom the Brewers’ Year 
Book draws this conclusion, says that he 
found this solution apparently harmless as 
far as digestion went, but adds that the point 
where alcohol becomes altogether harmless 
is a purely technical one and should in no 
way stay the hand of temperance workers. 
The amount is so small as to be practically 
negligible for ordinary beverage purposes. 

Moreover, Georgia tried from 1908-16, a 
“near-"” or light-beer experiment, but gave it 
up, because, according to Judge Broyles, of 
Atlanta, a light-beer law is unenforceable, as 
you cannot have a chemist with every barrel 
to see that the beer is light. 

As for assertions giving the impression that 
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the case against moderate drinking is not 
proved we believe that Dr. Benedict at the 
Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory, Boston, has 
proved beyond cavil that 30 to 45 cubic centi- 
metres of alcohol (about a wine-glass of 
whiskey) “slows down” neuro-muscular ac- 
tion. 

As for prohibition being nowhere success- 
ful, we refer our friends to the recent sur- 
vey made by the State University at Kansas, 
showing that in 1913-14 the per capita con- 
sumption of Kansas was 86 per cent. less 
than that of the country at large. 

CHARLES STEARNS, LYMAN RUTLEDGD, 
OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, EUGENE SHIPPEN, 
COURTENAY GUILD, JOSEPH CROOKER, 
JOHN J. HOLMES, SAMUEL MAXWELL, 
CHARLES F. DALE, ELMER FORBES, 
ALICE HIGGINS LOTHROP, THOMAS ELLIOT, 
FREDERICK GILL, ABBOT PETERSON, 
WILLIAM H. PARKER, MRS. FRANK L, YOUNG, 
BLIZABETH TILTON. 

Epcar Wetrrs, President. 

Boston, -Mass., June 27. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS. 


To THe Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: I have just finished Charles Francis 
Adams's autobiography. It was so interesting 
that I read it to the last page. He did not ap- 
pear to realize when criticising his father’s 
life and actions, his lack of social qualities, 
coldness, industry, and great ability, that he was 
his father’s son and inherited all of the traits 
of mind and character from which came his 
alleged failures during his life. I can fully 
agree with him that in some of his actions, 
during his younger days, he was, as he frank- 
ly admits, “simply an ass.” 

He evidently did not consider the fact that 
the prestige that came to him from his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather opened to 
him all the avenues of success in school, col- 
lege, and business, opening with no solicita- 
tion on his part, the doors to honorable posi- 
tions in civil life and commissions during the 
Civil War. He had none of the qualities of in- 
spiration, enthusiasm, the instincts of a real 
soldier. 

His opinions of some of the generals of the 
war were sometimes correct and often amus- 
ing. Grant, he says, was of a coarse fibre 
and did not impress him with a sense of char- 
acter, and he might have added vindictive. 
Any strictly impartial man would have the 
same opinion, but he gives Grant more credit 
than was due him when, in his castigation of 
Butler, he charges him with breaking Grant’s 
plan of campaign. 

It was Robert E. Lee, not Butler, that 
smashed Grant's plans. 

I have always believed that if Gen. McClel- 
lan had been placed in command of the Army 
of the Potomac, with a force that exceeded 
Lee’s by more than two to one, and relieved 
of the interference of Stanton and Halleck, he 
would have captured Richmond in three 
months; which it took Grant eleven months 
to accomplish. 

Meade, he says, was irritable, petulant, and 
dyspeptic (true, at times), but as commander 
in battle he was cool, collected, and self-poised. 

Warren left in him a sense of lightness; 
that might be true at times, but he, Adams, 
did not recognize, apparently, the fact that 
at the battles of Bull Run 2d and Gettysburg 
he exhibited remarkable force and energy 
and the skill of a great soldier. For a won- 








der, Adams gives Hancock the praise that he 
well earned. Sheridan, he thought, “lacked 
character”; he might have added that he was 
arbitrary, vindictive, and cruel. His state- 
ments regarding “Joe Hooker,” “Dan Butter- 
field,” and Dan Sickles about hit the truth. 
A despicable trio! 

I think he overestimated the ability of 
Gens. Sedgwick and Humphreys in compari- 
son with other generals. The reason for that 
probably was that they (especially Hum- 
phreys) were his personal friends. 

LUTHER STEPHENSON. 

Hingham, Mass., June 1. 





[Gen. Stephenson, who is eighty-six, serv- 
ed through the Civil War, and was very bad- 
ly wounded at Gettysburg. He has read 
many interesting papers before the Loyal 
Legion.—Ep. Tue NaArTIon.] 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AT STRATFORD. 
To THE Epiror or ‘THE NATION: 

Sir: I have been requested by the commit- 
tee in charge of the Summer Shakespeare 
Festival, at Stratford-upon-Avon, to call the 
attention of Americans to the Conference of 
the Teachers of English which will be held at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, from August 7 to 12, in 
the Grammar School of King Edward VI. 
The principal subjects of discussion will be 
the teaching of English composition, the lit- 
erature lesson, the significance of grammar, 
phonetics as an aid to good speech, reading in 
schools, examinations in English, rhythm, etc. 
The codperation of the United States National 
Council of Teachers of English gives an in- 
ternational atmosphere to the occasion. It 
is not likely that Americans will be able to 
attend, but many will doubtless be interested 
and some perhaps will feel inclined to become 
members. During the first week of the reg- 
ular Summer Shakespeare Festival, which 
commences on July 29, there will be a series 
of lectures on the “National Ideals of the Al- 
lies.” Information respecting the conference 
can be procured from Miss Dorothy Macardle, 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. W. G. LELAND, Secretary. 

Washington, D. C., June 24, 





THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR'S TELE- 
GRAM. 


To THe Epiror or THe NaAtTION: 

Sir: With regard to Mr. H. C. Mercer's 
communication, in your issue of May 25, con- 
cerning the so-called Westminster Gazette 
telegram, the validity of which he asserts on 
the basis of the speech of the Chancellor be- 
fore the Reichstag, August 19, 1915, I must 
say that I have been unable to examine the 
Deutscher Reichsanzeiger and the Koelnische 
Zeitung of August 20, in which, Mr. Mercer 
says, this speech was published; and I judge 
that Mr. Mercer himself has not seen them. 
He has, however, most kiudly sent me a copy 
of the translation, to which he alludes, of the 
speech, which was made for the German In- 
formation Service by Mr. M. LBL. Claussen. 
This document, the accuracy of which I have 
no means of judging critically, but which I 
shall assume to be correct, contains a state- 
ment of the Chancellor that, after the evening 
of July 29, he sent to von Tschirschky in Vi- 
enna instructions, which I find to be those 
published in the Westminster Gazette (see 
Headlam, “History of Twelve Days,” p. 239). 





I shall, therefore, subject to future « 


if that proves to be necessary, assume the 
validity of the telegram, and would, if it were 
possible, insert in section VIII of my article 
that the German Government not on nad 
some effort to mediate between Austria and 
Russia, as I explained in section VI} t tha 
on July 30 the Chancellor cautioned \ a 
that it would be a grave mistake to refuse to 
exchange views with Petrograd “We 


decline,” he said, “to be drawn into a 

sal conflagration through a disregard 

advice on the part of Austria-Hungary.” But 
I am unable further to change th } Ance 
and certainly not the conclusion, of 

VIII, since two days later German; 

broke off negotiations and declared wa I 
must continue to wonder, also, that the i: 
man Government for more than 


seems to have given no other publicity to this 
most important document than was ‘ 
obtained by publishing it in the columns of 
an English newspaper. 

EDWARD RAYMOND TURNE! 


Ann Arbor, Mich., June 23 


ON LYNCHING 
To THe Epiror or THe NATION: 

Sir: I have just read the article written by 
Mr. J. T. Winston, of Bryan, Tex., in your is- 
sue of June 22, and also the editorial note fol- 
lowing it, and I wish to say that all Southern 
people deplore just as much as you the lynch- 
ings in the South But we also deplore the 
fact that you Northern people, in your 
norance of conditions in this part of the cour 
try, criticise people just as good as you i 
something of which you Know nothing what- 
ever. Of course, we have law-breakers just 
as you do in the North, and in this spar: 
settled part of the country we also have what 
we call the ‘ 
by negro brutes, and this you never havi 
deal with. The North caused the South a 
suffering after the Civil War than during 
by its overbearing manner of wanting to rul 
people who knew better how to rule them- 
selves under the corditions surrounding t n, 
and now in these days we feel that it Is 


‘rape and assault” of our women 


same thing over again. 

You have never had to leave your hom 
with a feeling that upon coming back you 
might find your wife or daughter outraged 
and probably dead. Well, that is the condition 
that faces the Southern people to-day, and 
there is no law that will stop it until the South 
is more densely populated, and the negro 
comes to realize that it is sure death for him 
to commit this outrage. If people in the 
North would stop and put themselves in the 
position of the people who have their wives 
and daughters criminally assaulted, they might 
also realize some of the passions of self-de- 
fence of us Southerners when these outrages 
occur. 

I am not defending lynchings, but we of 
the South are defending our women against 
these occurrences to the best of our ability 
under the circumstances, and we will con- 
tinue to do so just so long as we are forced 
to do it. You of the North may stand by and 
let the law take its course, but the negro rec- 
ognizes no law when committing these crimes, 
and the only sure means of stopping tt is 
by a sure, swift punishment as was meted out 
by the Ku Klux Clansmen in the days of re- 
construction. E.uiotr G. Barrow. 


Pensacola, Fia., June 22. 
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FREUDIAN FAIRY TALES. 





Wishfulfillment and Symbolism in Fairy 
Tales. By Dr. Franz Ricklin, of Zurich. 
Authorized translation by Dr. William A. 
White. Nervous and Mental Disease Mono- 
graph Series No. 21. New York: Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Company. 


Dr. Ricklin’s monograph is for two rea- 
sons of no great value to students of folk- 
lore. The first is the author’s frankly con- 
fessed ignorance of the subject. “My excur- 
sion into this territory,” writes Dr. Ricklin 
in his introductory. chapter, 
was fraught with certain difficulties, all of 
which I could not overcome, and which pre- 
vented me at first from getting anything con- 


elusive from my researches. The material is 
too great for a novice to be able to fathom it 
in all directions In a short time, so I was pro- 
visionally constrained to take my examples 
from only a portion of the known collections 
of fairy tales. The greatest difficulty was due 
to my philological and my historical shortcom- 
ings. With a broader philological knowledge, 
more could be gained from the same material. 
I have, for example, an impression, that in 


the 
buried 


Germanic mythology many dccuments lie 
that to me were simply inaccessible 


Tl \uthor’s admission, however creditable 
to his borne out by his treat- 
ment of his materials, and his obvious lack 
of acquaintance with the rudiments of the 
literature of an enormously complex subject 
For it is 
unfortunately impossible for his non-psycho- 
light-hearted 


honesty, is 


vitiates many of his conclusions. 


logical readers to share his 


laimer: 


dis« 


\ w, I ive it the pleasing and im- 

I on that for work it was 

r ti nvestigation fairy 

in a psychological sense, to know their 

In f this is often 

| I ir he introduction to 

veul lise he Volksmiirchen,” 

I ! Htitte hau the ving, for 

7 t philologist, consoling conclusion: 

that the Icelandic fairy tales are found step 

tep in agreement with the German fol! 

hat th in part at least, are common 

injec propert but that, especially, the 

theory that all European fairy tales sprang 
from India is incorrect (p. 2) 

That gemiitlich, to be sure; it is scarcely 

streng-wissenschaftlich. And it is not dif- 

ficult to picture the reception that would be 

accorded an inquiring folklorist who, with 

an equally cheerful renunciation of all ex- 

pert knowledge of the psychology of sleep, 

should enter the company of the Freudians 

with a discourse on the interpretation of 

dreams 


The value of the treatise is rendered dubi 
ous, in the second place, by the fact that Dr. 
nicklin approaches his subject as an ardent 
adherent of a preconceived theory. He has 
at his fingers’ ends the intricacies of wish 
structures and dream symbols and transpo- 
sition upward and infantilism (familiar to 





all readers of Freud and his disciples), and 
in a series of chapters interesting in more 
ways than one he alternately elucidates the 
various phases of the Freudian doctrine ane 
applies them to fairy tales. That he finds 
what he is looking for is not surprising. The 
only rivals of the Freudian hypothesis in the 
art of seeing what one brings are the Bacon- 
ian cyphers. Nor is the parallel far-fetched. 
Working largely from the phenomena of hys- 
teria, dementia precog, and other psychoses, 
the Freudians have elaborated a complex 
theory of dreams, which rests fundamentally 
upon the idea of wish-fulfillment. To this, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, a 
sexual turn is given. The list of dream-sym- 
bols constitutes a vast cypher, in which each 
of the innumerable objects that enter into 
dreams receives its own erotic significance. 
To interpret a dream, one has only to ap- 
ply the cypher. And that cypher Dr. Ricklin 
has now employed in the interpretation of 
fairy tales. His method is simplicity itself. 
Whenever in a folktale given objects appear 
—serpents (or any dragon, giant, devil, or 
monster; see p. 36), frogs (pp. 37-39), nuts 
(p. 40), magic wands (p. 41), dogs (pp. 45- 
46), the mouth, or eating (pp. 51-52), fishes 
(pp. 52-55), flowers, especially on stems (pp. 
56, 60, 71), turnips (p. 58), ete.—there, we 
are told, lurks the primitive wish. Nor does 
the method confine itself to the interpreta- 
tion of symbolic objects. Certain types cf 
tales carry similar implications. “The step- 
mother fairy-tales [for example] are only a 
special group of tales with sexual wish-fu)- 
fillment” (p. 15). It is impossible, for obvi- 
ous reasons, to exemplify the treatment in 
detail. But the upshot is an affirmation 
of “the agreement of the sexual symbolism 
fof fairy tales] with that of dreams and 
psychopathology” (p. 3). 

In some cases, without question, Dr. "Rick- 
lin hits the mark. The defect of his meth- 
od, however (and in this defect he is follow- 
ing the leaders of his school), is his inabil- 
ty to see more than one possible explana- 
tion of a phenomenon. That such a monn- 
ment of patient, scientific research as Fra- 
zer’s “Golden Bough” (to name but a sin- 
zle instance) was in existence, Dr. Ricklin’s 
readers would never guess. Theme after 
theme which he lightly and confidently dis- 
poses of has been made the subject of minute 
and searching investigation, and is suscepti- 
of explanation on wholly different 
grounds from his. No treatment deserves 
the name of scientific which does not weigh 
ind balance alternative possibilities. Dr. 
Nicklin is seemingly unaware that alterna- 
tive possibilities exist. It is not, of course, 
a psychiatrist’s business to know them—un- 
less his investigations lead him into the 
alien fleld. Then it becomes his inviolable 
obligation as a scientist to master the new 
subject before he speaks. In the present in- 
stance, since Dr. Ricklin’s colleagues in his 
own field are necessarily in no position to 
rectify his erroneous assumptions, his con- 
clusions, so far as they bear on psycho- 
analysis, are bound to be misleading. 


ble 





There is another device of the Freudian 
technique of which our author avails him- 
self in elucidating “the deeper psychological 
trends” of fairy tales. A favorite trick in 
the interpretation of dreams is the construc- 
tion of complex chains of word-associations. 
Here, for instance, is a brief analysis by 
Freud himself of one of his own dreams: 


In a somewhat long and wild dream of my 
own, the chief point of which is arparently a 
sea voyage, it happens that the next landing 
is called Hearsing, and the one farther on 
Fliess. The latter is the name of my friend 
living in B., who has often been the objective 
point of my travels. But Hearsing is put to- 
gether from the names of places in the local 
environment of Vienna, which so often end in 
ing: Hietzing, Liesing, Moedling (Medelitz, 
“mez delicie,” my own name, “my joy”) (joy= 
German Freude), and the English hearsay, 
which points to libel and establishes the rela- 
tion to the indifferent dream excitement of the 
day—a poem in the Fliegende Blitter about 
a slanderous dwarf, “Saidhe Hashesaid.” By 
connecting the final syllable “ing” with the 
name Fliess, “Vlissingen” is obtained, which is 
a real port on the sea voyage which my broth- 
er passes when he comes to visit us from Eng- 
land. But the English for Vlissingen is Flush- 
ing, which signifies blushing, and recalls ery- 
throphobia (fear of blushing), which I treat, 
and also reminds me of a receat publication 
by Bechterew about this neurosis, which has 
given occasion for angry feelings in me (“The 
Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 279). 


That this sort of thing demands justification, 
Freud elsewhere recognizes, in his analysis 
of another dream: 


I wrote down the expression plagiarism— 
without any reason—because it presented it- 
self to me, and now I perceive that it must 
belong to the latent dream-content, because it 
will serve as a bridge between different parts 
of the manifest dream-content. The chain 
of associations—Pélagie—plagiarism—plagios- 
tomi (sharks)—fish-bladder—connaects the old 
novel with the affair of Knoedl and with the 
overcoats (German, Ueberzieher) [the rest of 
the chain had best be omitted]. This, 
it is true, is a very forced and irrational con- 
nection, but it is, nevertheless, one which I 
could not establish in waking life if it had 
not been already established by the activity 
of the dream. Indeed, as though nothing 
were sacred for this impulse te force 
connections, the beloved name, Bruecke 
(bridge of words; see above), now serves to 
remind me of the institution in which I 
spent my happiest hours as a student (ibid., 
p. 1738). 





It is not our present concern to discuss the 
validity of the methods of psychoanalysis. 
But when the same “forced and irrational 
connections”—the sole justification offered 
for which rests on the assumption that they 
have already been gone through with by the 
dreamer—are applied to folktales (where 
this justification is impossible), one may 
perhaps be permitted to cherish doubts. Here, 
for instance, is an example from Ricklin, so 
far as it is possible to quote it: 

The Singing, Jumping Lark (Grimm). A 
man was going to make a long journey, and 
wished to bring back presents for his three 
daughters. The youngest desired, in this fairy 
tale, a singing, springing lark (LSwenecker- 
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chen=Lerche=lark). Finally, on the way 
home, after a long search, he sees one seated 
in a tree, and tells his servant to get it for 
him. 

A lion( Léweneckerchen=Léiwe=tlion) springs 
out (such a play upon words one might meet 
in a dream or in dementia prwcoz; children’s 
songs and rhymes do the same), and threatens 
to eat the merchant for trying to steal from 
him his singing, jumping lark (pp. 41-42). 


Hereupon, as explaining the reference to the 
bird, follows a paragraph in which the ob- 
scene connotations of Végelein, Schnabel, and 
Voégeln are cited, “in order to support the in- 
ductive arguments entered upon.” It will 
probably require more than the ipse dizit of 
an authority in psychiatry to convince stu- 
dents of folklore that the Open Sesame to 
their problems is found in the phenomena 
of dreams and dementia precoz, and in “the 
impulse to force connections” between words. 
Whatever of value Dr. Ricklin’s contribu- 
tion might otherwise have, so far as folk- 
tales are concerned, is vitiated by its de- 
pendence upon a mass of unsupported as- 
sumptions. 

If Dr. Ricklin’s monograph stood alone, it 
would not, perhaps, be especially significant. 
But it typifies, as it happens, a growing ten- 
dency on the part of the Freudians to enter 
other fields, outside their own, with the same 
airy disregard of the fact that these depar‘- 
ments of knowledge have developed meth- 
ods of investigation at least as rigid as the 
technique of psychoanalysis itself. Methods 
discarded by philologists decades ago live in 
the Freudian numbers one day more. Liter- 
ature is interpreted, in the technical journals 
of psychopathology, in accordance with a sys- 
tem as fearful as it is wonderful. One such 
example will suffice to place Dr. Ricklin’s 
modus operandi in its true perspective. For 
the method that underlies the new theory of 
folktales at least conforms to type. 

In an article entitled “Wandlungen und 
Symbole der Libido,”* by an eminent Freu- 
dian, Dr. C. S. Jung, a poem composed by 
a neurotic subject (a woman) is analyzed. 
The first stanza is as follows: 

When the Eternal first made Sound 

A myriad ears sprang out to hear, 
And throughout all the Universe 
There rolled an echo deep and clear; 
All Glory to the God of Soun’! (p. 162). 


The second and third stanzas end with a 
similar ascription of glory to “the God of 
Light” and “the God of Love” respectively. 
The writer of the lines states (p. 161) that 
they embody confused reminiscences of Hiin- 
del’s oratorio, “The Creation,” of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” and of the book of Job. 
Upon this hint Dr. Jung speaks. Miss Miller 
remarks (p. 166) that a comparison of the 
first words of “Paradise Lost” with the first 
verse of her poem will show that the metre 
(Versmass) is the same, and she sets the 
two lines side by side. The comparison 
(however mistaken!) is explicitly on metri- 
cal grounds alone. The first words of “Para- 





*Jabrbuch fiir psycboanalytische und psychopatbolo 
gische Forechungen, Bd. Ill (1911), pp. 120-227, 





dise Lost,” however, are: “Of man’s first dis- 
obedience.” Now, points out Dr. Jung, Miss 
Miller’s poem has behind it the idea of the 
Fall, “in which there is prominent just that 
erotic element, the presence of which we 
conjectured above” (p. 167). It is true, he 
admits, that those who are ignorant of 
psychoanalysis (jeder der Psychoanalyse 
Unkundige) will object that Miss Miller 
might as readily have chosen any other verse 
to illustrate her point. She has, however, 
chosen this—and the reason is the uncon- 
scious expression of the omnipresent Freu- 
dian wish. A naive comparison of two first 
lines to establish a metrical likeness be- 
comes, accordingly, the betrayal of an erotic 
trend. But what of the book of Job? Miss 
Miller, as it happens, states explicitly (p. 
161) that the first suggestion for the poem 
came from the words: “when the morning 
stars sang together.” Dr. Jung, however, 
gravely states (p. 167) that “unfortunately, 
Miss Miller fails to say what passages from 
Job occurred to her”! Dr. Ricklin is not 
alone in his vagueness regarding his un- 
accustomed materials. But Dr. Jung is noth- 
ing daunted. In a remarkable discussion, 
extending to twelve pages, he offers his in- 
terpretation of Job, the drift of which may 


be guessed from the explanation of the em- 
phasis placed on Behemoth, as representing 
“the phallic attribute of God the Creator” 
(p. 175). Miss Miller’s Tendenz is again ex- 


plained. “What nedeth wordes mo?” As 
for the idea of “The Creation,” Dr. Jung ven- 
tures a conjecture, to wit, the following chain 
of associations (Assoziationskette): “The 
singer—the singing morning stars—the God 
of sound—the creator—the God of light (of 
the sun)—(of fire)—and of love.” Sun and 
fire are inserted in parenthesis; they are, 
however, we are told, to be justified later as 
erotic terms, and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is the statement that the Creation 
becomes significant through its allusion, 
“auf die Unterténe des Eros, auf die mit- 
schwingenden Akkorde der Natur, die sich in 
jedem Liebespaare zu verjiingen trachet und 
das Wunder der Schépfung erwartet"” (p. 
165). The Baconians must hide their dimin- 
ished heads. Incidentally, Miss Miller hap- 
pens to use (p. 172) the phrase “only this 
and nothing more.” This gives Dr. Jung an 
opportunity to analyze “The Raven” as a 


poem of despair for a lost love, with the 
inevitable conclusion regarding “unsere 
Dichterin.” The reviewer trembles at the 
thought of the revelations that are latent in 


his casual quotation from Chaucer above. 
Dr. Ricklin’s book is significant, then, be- 
cause it represents the application of a 
method which, however valid it may be in 
its own fleld (a question which does not 
concern us here), becomes ridiculous when 
employed in fields of knowledge the rudl- 
ments of which have not been learned. Folk- 
lore and literature may well be treasure- 
trove for the practitioners of psychonanaly- 
sis, and results of value may conceivably be 
obtained from such research. But they will 
not be obtained until the Freudians pay to 





other sciences the tribute of a preliminary 
understanding which they rightly exact of 
those who approach their own. 

It may be added that the translation of 
Dr. Ricklin’s book leaves much to be de- 
sired. 


CURRENT FICTION. 





Samaritan Mary. By Sumner Locke. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 
A convenient automobile accident gave 
Samaritan Mary the opportunity to con- 


vert her house into a hospital and succor 
the victims to her heart’s content. In one 
room lay the young man from the city whose 
car had caused the havoc, in another the 
country maiden whom the collision had un- 
seated from her perch on the local grocer’s 
cart. And while Mary ministered to them, 
keeping each in ignorance of the other's 
gresence, shrewd surmises and romantic no- 
tions alternated in Mary’s busy brain. What 
brought this so precipitate youth into the 


country? What has this particular country 
maiden to do with his quest? Is there to be 
no happy conclusion without a preliminary 
divorce? We have no intention of giving 


the answers away free. These are the se 
crets for which the reader must dig; but 
we do not mind imparting that they lie bur- 
ied deep, in all but impenetrable layers of 
laboriously humorous conversation. The 
phraseology in which Samaritan Mary and 
her familiars involve their rural philosophy 
is all too plainly a product of the fountain 
pen; certainly it never flowed from any hu- 


man lips. 


The Shepherd of the North. By Richard 
Aumerle Maher. New York: The Maemil- 
lan Co. 


This is a story of romantic temper, but its 
romance is of serious and responsible sort. 
The scene is laid in northern New York, 
near the Canadian line. The Shepherd is the 
Roman Catholic bishop of the district. His 
people are largely of Canadian French strain, 
but he himself is a Yankee, with the Purt- 
tan name of Joseph Winthrop, and he speaks 
only French as it was taught at Harvard 
in the fifties. He has the New Englander’s 
grim persistence and rugged force, strangely 
joined to the spiritual exaltation of the Ro 
manist. His charges in the northern Adiron- 
dack region are hard-working and thrifty 
and home-loving people. Two among them, 
Ruth Lansing and Jeffrey Whiting, are the 
essential pair of the story. They have had 
a boy and girl friendship, from which they 
are emerging into another relation as the 
narrative begins. At the moment when young 
Jeffrey is about to set out to make his for- 
tune, a stranger appears in the community 
He professes to be looking for options upon 
certain farms which lie in the way of a 
proposed extension of a great railway. Real- 
ly, he is the agent of the railway and of 
certain promoters who have discovered iron 
in the hills of the Beaver Run country, and 
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are buying it up on that account. Jeffrey 
finds out what is up, and begins a long fight 
against the interlopers, in the course of 
which there is much to be suffered from the 
open and secret villany of the men in high 
places who are backing the “steal.” In the 
end the boy becomes leader of a desperate 
rebellion. But the railway has everything 
in its hands, and the State militia are about 
to set a bloody seal upon the whole precious 
transaction, when the Bishop takes a hand. 
The means by which he effects the with- 
drawal of the troops and a favorable out- 
come for his parishioners must be admit- 
ted to be somewhat sentimental, not to say 
melodramatic. And the culminating situa- 
tion relating to the, as it were, official “love- 
interest” of the story is a trifle strained and 
unreal. The story-teller writes out of a de- 
vout belief in the power of the Roman faith, 
and the reader is now and then dangerously 
near the feeling that he is being lured into 
the reading of a tract. But the book fairly 
escapes this; as a whole, it is written with 
dignity of mood and of manner. 


Gibby of Clamshell 
Stone Van Dresser. 
Mead & Co. 


The prince in disguise, unknown to his 
foster-parents, to his neighbors, even to 
himself; this is the eternal theme of ro- 
mances of childhood. Though he grows up 
neglected, abused, unschooled, in the rough- 
est and most unpromising surroundings, his 
blood always shows itself in his originality, 
his leadership, his natural sense of honor; 
pitch never really defiles him; and at last 
he always comes into his kingdom. Such is 
the story of Gibby, who, in spite of the 
romantic presuppositions just mentioned— 
to be a hero involves a heavy handicap—is 
a lovable small boy, and almost a real one. 
In his babyhood his parents are lost in a 
wreck off the New England coast, and he 
is rescued by a half-witted sailor who drifts 


Alley. By Jasmine 
New York: Dodd, 


ashore with him in an open boat. For back- 
ground there is the “Cove,” the poor and 
shiftiess quarter of the coast town of Aga- 
wam; the “covers” subsist chiefly by clam- 


ming. The hero lives “part of the time” 
in the family of Burly Macgregor, the vil- 
lage bully, and the only person who knows 
that the boy is Judge Tilton’s grandson. 
Burly is a satisfying kind of villain—thief 
and liar as well as bully and coward. Later 
Gibby is adopted by a queer but kind old 
woman; and through entering the clam 
business he gets acquainted with Judge Til- 
ton and Miss Listy Prentiss, the young lady 
bountiful of the story. Meanwhile he has 
become the leader of the gang of village 
boys—an unbelievably clean gang, consider- 
ing their antecedents. There seem, by the 
way, to have been no girls among the cove 
children. With the help of his followers, 
Gibby at last gets the better of the villanous 
Burly, who has a spite against him and his 
“granny.” He also makes a success in 
organizing the clam business before he 
comes into his rightful Inheritance. At 
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some sacrifice of reality, the author has 
made him tell his own story, and he tells 
it entertainingly. The illustrations by Wil- 
liam Van Dresser are unusually appropri- 
ate and attractive. 


Cam Clarke. By John H. Walsh. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 


As one reads stories of earlier days in 
the West, one wonders whether all Western 
towns were sentimental in their beginnings; 
how much, that is, of the literary conven- 
tion of sentimentality was founded upon 
fact, and how much upon the dream of At- 
lantis. We cannot ask the survivors of those 
days, for they would not understand our 
question. And, after all, perhaps this is a 
kind of answer. Men and women of the 
pioneer type were swayed by sentiment 
which they did not fully understand, else 
they would not have gone pioneering. Nom- 
inally this is a book about a boy; really it 
is a picture of the beginnings of Washtucna, 
a town in the “Palouse Country,” Washing- 
ton. Cam Clarke, we are told, is a boy of 
genius, who is later to become a great finan- 
cier and railway builder. As a boy, how- 
ever, he is rather disappointing. He is nor- 
mal enough in most respects, but a little 
too self-satisfied and sure of himself. It is 
not that he is conceited; a boy may have 
any amount of conceit, and yet be capable 
of abysses of humility which a grown man 
can searcely fathom. But Cam is the sharp, 
smug, and wide-awake American business 
man in miniature. Such a boy may be des- 
tined to succeed in life, but he is not lov- 
able. The publishers’ suggested comparison 
with Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn is deadly 
to Cam Clarke. And Cam’s mother, the 
beautiful and saintly Sarah Clarke, who is 
the Madonna of the town, looks a great deal 
too much like a Christmas card. Far more 
attractive are some of the pioneers of Wash- 
tucna—Doc Punts, and Judge Rusher, and 
Mr. Skookum Jones. These old fellows are 
vigorously drawn; and for the rest, the read- 
er will find a good deal of gun-play, a lynch- 
ing, and a variety of boys’ pranks. 








A NEW HISTORY OF FRANCE. 





The Century of the Renaissance. By Louis 
Batiffol. Translated from the French by 
Bisie F. Buckley. With an Introduction 
by J. E. C. Bodley. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Twenty years ago there was a notable 
dearth of good general histories of France. 
Men had come to recognize that the fie!d 
was too large to be satisfactorily covered by 
a single writer, and collaborate enterprises 
had not yet come into fashion. Then, in 
1900, M. Lavisse launched his notable “His- 
toire de France jusqu’A 1789,” in nine large 
volumes, composed by sixteen of the fore- 
most scholars of the day; and ten years 
later he brought it to a triumphant conclu- 
sion. No more distinguished codperative 
work than this has ever been put forth. The 





quintessence of modern learning is made 
readily available on every page: it is indis- 
pensable to the professional historian; but 
it is too long and too elaborate for the pur- 
poses of the amateur. To fill the gap be- 
tween it and such admirable abridgments 
as Duruy’s well-known manual, Mr. M. 
Funck-Brentano undertook, some years ago, 
to edit a “Histoire de France raconteé a 
tous” in six volumes, by different authors. 
Of these, four have been already published, 
and the other two are to be expected in the 
near future. Meantime a translation of 
the whole work into English has been ar- 
ranged, under the title of “The National 
History of France,” and the present volume, 
the second of the series, is the first to see 
the light. 

M. Batiffol’s name is so well known to all 
serious students of the history of France in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that 
it is almost superfluous to dwell on the qual- 
ities of the original; and the fact that it was 
crowned by the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques is an additional guar- 
antee of its excellence. The period covered 
extends from 1483 to 1610—from the acces- 
sion of Charles VIII to the death of Henry 
[V; it therefore includes the Italian and 
Hapsburg-Valois wars, the internal struggles 
which arose out of the Reformation, and the 
reorganization of the monarchy under the 
first Bourbon king. So simply and easily 
does the story flow along that the casual 
reader might be deceived into thinking that 
it was superficial; but a second look ought 
to convince him that it is as solid as it is 
brilliant. And it is far more than a mere 
narrative. Two admirable concluding chap- 
ters on “Civilization under the Last Valois” 
and “The Kingdom of France About 1600” 
illustrate the relation of the political his- 
tory to the constitutional, social, literary, 
and artistic life of the time. A little more 
might have been made of the economic side, 
and of the political philosophy of the Re- 
formers. The relation of the ideas of men 
like Beza, Hotman, and Du Plessis Mornay 
to those of Jean Jacques Rousseau and his 
contemporaries, is a fascinating topic, on 
which more light would be specially wel- 
come. But it is graceless to complain when 
one has so much. The translating has been 
excellently well done. It is very accurate, 
and the character and charm of the original 
French are admirably preserved without do- 
ing violence to the English style. 

Those who have not kept abreast of the 
revision of older verdicts which modern 
historical scholarship has brought about, 
will doubtless be amazed at many of the 
views expressed in this interesting book. The 
picture of Cathérine de Médicis may be cited 
as an example. “A healthy, robust woman, 
who had a large appetite, took plenty of 
exercise, and was extremely brisk and live- 
ly, though she was so stout that BrantOme 
calls her ‘a lady of masculine proportions,’ 

. « @very one agreed in thinking her ‘an 
extremely agreeable and gentle princess.’ 

. Generous to the point of prodigality 
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and disorder, loving comfort, receptions, and 
all the splendor of a sumptuous court life, 
. . + her greatest joy was to see the no- 
bility at peace, enjoying themselves at her 
festivities. She had but a single ob- 
ject in view—tbe preservation of the King’s 
[Charles [X’s] authority and her own. Right- 
ly or wrongly, she thought that but one 
method could secure this object—the meth- 
od of conciliation. She failed, and has been 
accused of weakness and treachery. Greater 
ability, greater luck, or better conditions 
enabled Henry IV to succeed. He is called a 
great man, and yet fundamentally their two 
policies were identical” (p. 193). This is 
assuredly very different from what our 
fathers and mothers were taught to believe 
about the “Serpent of Florence”; but there 
can be little doubt that it is right. Altogeth- 
er this book affords not only an excellent 
but also a distinctly pleasant means of ac- 
complishing that usually boring process of 
bringing one’s self up to date. 








HILLS AND MOUNTAINS. 





The Hills of Hingham. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 


The Mountain. By John C. Van Dyke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
Hills and mountains have, among other 

things, this in common: that both offer 

refuge from the rush and glare of the city. 

To Dallas Lore Sharp, Atlantic essayist, 

reader of freshman themes, and commuter, 

Mullein Hill, Hingham, Mass., is first of all 

a refuge. Certainly it is not first of all a 

hill, since “we have a stump on Mullein Hill 

for height.” But genuine hill or not, it is 

“fourteen acres more or less” of paradise, 

or, rather, “of an ancient glacier, a fourteen- 

acre heap of unmitigated gravel, which now 
these almost fourteen years I have been 
trying to clear of stones, picking, picking for 

a whole Stone Age.” Here the inner man 

can possess himself and muse fruitfully, 

whereas in the city reflection is alien. “Gre- 
gariousness and individuality do not abide 
together; nor is external excitement the 
cause or the concomitant of thought”—it is, 
indeed, somewhat like a mustard-plaster, 
a counter-irritant. “It is against the wide, 
drab background of the country that thought 
most naturally reacts, thinking being only 
the excitement of a man discovering him- 
self, as he is compelled to do, when bending 
horizon and arching sky shift as he shifts 
in all creation’s constant endeavor to swing 

around and centre on him.” This is not ill 

said, and is mainly true, though it needs, as 

a corrective, Professor Van Dyke’s remark 

that “Bismarck used to declare that he was 

never so happy as in the mountains alone 
with his dogs; which, perhaps, meant mere- 
ly that the human problem was for the time 
abandoned.” The city—gregariousness—is 
not intrinsically unfriendly to thought; it 
is so only when a certain spirit flourishes 
there, a spirit of getting-on, as Ruskin would 





say. Gregariousness in an ancient Athens 
or Rome, or a more recent Paris, is not gre- 
gariousness in contemporary New York or 
Chicago. To-day, at all events, the city is 
not a bad thing to keep away from, and the 
hills of Hingham are not a bad thing to go 
to, even if they derive their title to the name 
of hill from tree-stumps. In the gently roll- 
ing hills man does readily come to himsel?. 
In the words of Mr. Van Dyke: “As we watch 
them the thought is about ourselves rather 
than the hills.” So Mr. Sharp leaves his 
humdrum Boston and finds himself in the 
serenities and wholesomeness, among the 
chickens and cows, of Mullein Hill. 

“To walk humbly with the hens, that’s 
the thing—after the classes are dismissed 
and the office closed. To get out of the 
city, away from books, and theories, and 
students, and patients, and clients, and cus- 
tomers—back to rea] things, simple, restful, 
healthful things for body and soul, homely 
domestic things that lay eggs at 70 cents per 
dozen, and make butter at $2.25 the five- 
pound box!” Best of all is a pig. “He takes 
you out behind the barn; there shut away 
from the prying gaze of the world, and the 
stern eye, conscience, you deliberately fill 
him, stuff him, fatten him, till he grunts; 
theu you scratch him to keep him grunting, 
yourself revelling in the sight of the flesh 
indulged. If a pig is the spirit’s 
concession to the flesh, no less is he at times 
a gift to the spirit. There are times in life 
when one needs just such companionship as 
the pig’s, and just such shelter as one finds 
within his pen.” 

For the rest, these nimble essays by a 
humorous university professor are eminent- 
ly readable and personal. No essayist is 
more candid, at least with respect to lesser 
things; he has no private affairs—his very 
salary, present and original, is stated, with 
details of his mode of life that would be 
pounced upon by a university survey. 

“The Mountain” is a very different type 
of book. Readers of Professor Van Dyke's 
earlier books on nature (“Nature for Its 
Own Sake,” “The Desert,” “The Opal Sea”) 
will know precisely what to expect in these 
present “renewed studies in impressions 
and appearances.” The point of view is 
Ruskinian, but with considerably less imag- 
ination and considerably more science—in- 
deed, there is scarcely enough imagination to 
float the somewhat ponderous science. Much 
of the book is concerned with physical 
geography and with geology: bluntly, hon- 
estly presented, but somewhat wearisome 
in the end; and boredom has no place in a 
book designed to open the eyes of the read- 
er to the beauties, niceties, and sublimities 
of nature. Doubtless we need to be told what 
is meant by lateral moraine, by frontal 
moraine, by the valley train, by an esker 
but paragraphs like the one devoted to these 
definitions may not, without penalty, abound 
Some facts will take care of themselves— 
for example: “At fifteen thousand feet—a!t 
the top of Mont Blanc—the sky is the color 
of a dark-blue gentian with a purple note in 
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it, while the sun has the violet tinge of an 
electric arc lamp”—but ordinarily facts 
need to be bathed in imagination, if they 
are to be steadily interesting. Even the 
striking facts in the example just quoted 
would be less impressive without the com- 
parisons with the gentian and the arc lamp. 
Thig is where Ruskin was strong; too 
strong at times, distorting the actuality in 
his endeavor to reveal the reality as it form- 
ed itself in his rather volcanic soul. Unhap- 
pily, this is where Professor Van Dyke, with 
all his revealing exactness and penetration, 
is wanting. 

This emotional inadequacy aside, the book 
is a welcome supplement and correction 
of Ruskin’s Modern Painters volume on 
“Mountain Beauty.” It is a well-built book 
(well printed and bound, too, as it happens), 
which, in only 234 pages, will tell the trav- 
eller and dweller in mountain country a 
great deal about Mountain-Making, Foot- 
Hills and Rock Bases, The Timber-Line, The 
Uplands, Mountain Waters, Glaciers and 
Avalanches, The Snow-Line, Spines and 
Wedges, The Ranges. What distinguishes 
the book is the nearly equal expertness in 
regarding nature from the scientific and the 
esthetic point of view. It brings us close 
to the mountain, closer than mountain-climb 
ing brings many of its devotees (whose ac 
tivities are “merely Alpine Club stunts in 
an old game of ‘follow my leader’”). And 
yet one remains, at the last page, unsatlis- 
fied. The mystery inherent in the beauty 
and grandeur remains as dark as ever. Only 
a seer (Ruskin, for one, was something of a 
seer in these matters) could illuminate that 
mystery, make us feel that we are not shut 
out absolutely from the holy of holies. And 
Professor Van Dyke, with all his keen per 
ceptiveness, is no seer. 





MASTERS’ LIABILITY 


Vicarious Liability: A Short History of the 
Liability of Employers, Etc. By T. Baty 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. net 
This little volume contains the most 

trenchant criticism of the common-law doc- 

trine of the master’s liability for his ser- 
vant’s torts, which has come under our ob- 
servation. Indeed, the learned author's hos 
tility to this doctrine not only impairs the 
judicial quality of his opinions, but inter- 
feres with his accuracy as a legal historian. 

His prefatory remark that “decisions are 

criticised with a freedom that may appear 

excessive” will not be disputed by any 
reader. 

Dr. Baty contends that the modern com- 
mon-law doctrine as to a “master’s liability 
is based on a tissue of misapprehensions 
and began in 1692.” These misapprehen- 
sions originated with Lord Holt, we ure told, 
but we have not been able to discover, either 
in the text or elsewhere, the fateful deel- 
sion in 1692. Undoubtedly, at that date, the 
present doctrine had not been distinctly 
promulgated by English courts. It did not 
reach its full judicial development until the 
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nineteenth century. But that it is based on 
a tissue of misapprehensions is, in our opin- 
ion, an inaccurate statement. On the other 
hand, the evidence appears to be overwhelm- 
ing that it was cautiously, but deliberately, 
evolved by English and American courts, 
and rests upon considerations of practical 
expediency. Dr. Baty names nine different 
grounds upon which the doctrine has been 
rested by various writers and judges. None 
of them is valid in his opinion. But he does 
not refer to the great judgment of Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw in Farwell v. Boston, etc., Ry., 4 
Metcalf 49, nor cite his view. According to 
this authority, the rule that a master is 
answerable for the torts of his servant, 
whether commanded or ratified by him or 
not, provided that they are committed in the 
course of the servant’s employment and of 
the master’s business, “is founded on the 
great principle of social duty that every 
man in the management of his own affairs, 
whether by himself or by his agents or ser- 
vants, shall so conduct them as not to in- 
jure another, and if he does not, and an- 
other thereby sustains damage, he shall 
answer for it.” 

Baty concludes his criticism of the 
rule with the assertion that the real reason 
for its existence is, that under it “the dam- 
ages are taken from a deep pocket.” In oth- 
er words, the courts have established the 
rule in the interests of the injured, and in 
violation of the rights of capitalists. Cer- 
tainly this is a novel point of attack upon 
the courts. If his view were correct, the 
following remark of the author would be 
justified: “The present is not a very pro- 
pitious time for withstanding a dogma based 
on such a principle.” No one can doubt 
that Dr. Baty is leading a forlorn hope. The 
trend of judicial decision, as well as of leg- 
islation, is against him, Fifty years ago 
there was much authority for the view that 
the master was not responsible for torts of 
the servant unless they were committed for 
the At present, this lim- 
itation is recognized in England, Scot- 
land, or country. On the contrary, 
the master’s responsibility extends to a ser- 
vant’s torts that are popularly spoken of as 
malicious, that is, to wrongs done not with 
to promoting the master’s interest, 
but to serving some sinister purpose of the 
The only requisite is that the 
doer be at that time acting in the course 
of his employment and in the master’s bust- 
ner: The modern doctrine rests upon the 
principle that “if one of two innocent per- 
must suffer loss by the act of a third, 
he who put it in the power of the third per- 
to do such act should be compelled to 
loss occasioned by its commis- 
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master’s benefit. 
not 
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a view 


wronedoer 


sone 
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sustain the 
sion.” 

Dr. Baty admits that legislation, even on 
the Continent, tends towards the adoption 
of what he considers the heterodox English 
view. In Japan, however, he finds his doc- 
trine regnant. There, for the servant's torts, 
the master is liable only when he has au- 
thorized or ratified them. 





Notes 


The Century Company announces the forth- 
coming publication of “With Serbia into Ex- 
ile,” by Fortier Jones, and “Tramping Through 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Honduras,” by Harry 
A. Franck. 





In “The Making of Modern Germany” (Mc- 
Clurg; $1.25 net) Prof. Ferdinand Schevill, of 
the University of Chicago, presents a some- 
what elaborated and reshaped series of lec- 
tures. Professor Schevill intends primarily to 
show how Prussia rose out of the conglom- 
erated mass of states constituting the Holy 
Roman Empire, how she grew in territory and 
influence, and how she consolidated the Ger- 
man Empire externally by successful wars 
and internally by permeating all the states of 
the Empire with the spirit and ideals of Prus- 
sia. The first four or five lectures may be 
read with considerable interest and sympathy. 
The author keeps his eyes fixed on essen- 
tials and he accompanies the facts of history 
with comment that is animated ang interest- 
ing, if not profound. All the keéhtr is the 
reader’s disappointment when he comes to 
various conclusions which Professor Schevill 
draws concerning the Germany of recent 
years. Collectivism is certainly not a conscious 
product of the German people, as he implies. 
It was deliberately forced upon them from 
above. Nor did the German Social-Demo- 
crats “rally to the defence of the country, 
with no less fervor apparently than the classes 
to which they were opposed.” When the So- 
cial-Democrats voted for the first war budget, 
they differed from every other party in for- 
mally denying all responsibility for existing 
conditions. Professor Schevill also ignores the 
discontent in Germany just before the out- 
break of the war. He should turn to the 
files of the newspapers during the winter of 
1913-1914—not merely to those of the Social- 
Democrats, but to less radical papers such as 
the Frankfurter Zeitung—if he would realize 
the widespread and growing distrust of things 
as they were. 





In “Imaginations and Reveries” (Macmil- 
lan; $1.75 net), A. E. (Mr. George W. Rus- 
sell) reveals some of the iridescent versatility 
of his mind in prose of extreme fluidity. Scat- 
tered cullings from the productions of a score 
of years, which are here presented for leisure- 
ly perusal, all exemplify the same colorful, 
unpausing use of language. We learn how 
it is with his soul when he passes through 
the twilight and the shadowy waters of 
Yeats’s poetry. He introduces us to Mr. 
Hone’s picture of “The Sunset on Malahide 
Sands,” where gray and vapor-laden skies 
tremble and thrill over the deserted world. 
He penetrates into the present spiritual con- 
flict in Europe, and behind the veil of the fu- 
ture he sees the state striding in, an omni- 
present overlord, organizing and directing pri- 
vate conduct and general industry and inspir- 
ing the individual imagination to express a 
feeling of collective life and power. Some 
stories there are, too, mystical narratives now 
illustrating some wisdom of the seer, such as 
“to wait, to work, and to will in secret,” and 
again reminding us of some greatness we 
are heirs to or a destiny which is ours 
though it be far away. Interesting is his de- 
fence of the dramatic treatment of legend, for 
the volume closes with “Deirdre.” Produced 
in 1902 by the predecessor of the present 





Abbey Theatre Company, it was the first of 
three dramas so produced on the most beau- 
tiful of the love stories in Irish legend. As 
the play has now been out of print for some 
years, one finds suggestive a fresh compari- 
son with the verse drama of Yeats and the 
haunting sadness of Synge’s “Deirdre of the 
Sorrows.” A. E.’s shadowy figures do not seize 
the imagination as do Synge’s full-hearted 
lovers, but they are in one way better suited 
to convey the atmosphere of the original le- 
gend. They live ever in the shadow of the 
Birds of Angus, whose singing brings love— 
and death. We hear the trembling strings of 
the harp of life, which has but three notes, 
and we know from the first that after sleep 
and laughter the last sound will be of weeping. 
The dramatic moments, however, do not stand 
out in the liquid narrative. It remains, in- 
deed, a romance of far-off days, wherein at 
intervals the author seems almost to attain 
his ambition—to recapture “the old forgotten 
music which was heard in the dans of kings, 
which made the revellers grow silent and 
great warriors to bow low their faces in their 
hands.” 


“Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers,” 
by William H. Taft (Columbia University 
Press; $1.50 net), raises an interesting ques- 
tion of literary ethics. The volume, published 
in May of the present year, was preceded in 
April by Mr. Taft’s “The Presidency: Its 
Duties, Its Powers, Its Opportunities, and Its 
Limitations.” The latter volume comprised 
three lectures given at the University of Vir- 
ginia, in January, 1915, on the Barbour-Page 
Foundation; while the volume now before us 
contains, in six chapters, lectures given at 
Columbia, during the winter of 1915-1916, on 
the Blumenthal Foundation. Through delay 
in the publication of the University of Vir- 
ginia lectures the two volumes, issued by dif- 
ferent publishers, come from the press at 
about the same time; and comparison shows 
that not only are the two essentially identical 
in substance, with the same order of topics, 
the same suggestions and conclusions, and 
many of the same historical illustrations, but 
that large portions of the earlier volume have 
been reproduced, either word for word or 
with slight verbal alterations, in the later 
one. The only real difference between the 
two is one of quantity. Whether an author, 
even though he happen to be an ex-President 
of the United States, is justified in giving sub- 
stantially the same lectures at different in- 
stitutions, when each course is to be publish- 
ed, is, as was said, an interesting question of 
ethics; but, whether there be justification or 
not, the reader ought certainly to be warned, 
by preface or otherwise, that the one book 
is only an amplification of the other. 


The substance of Mr. Taft’s observations 
does not call for extended comment. He is 
“strongly inclined to the view” that a single 
term of six or seven years would be better 
than the present constitutional provision; 
finds “the overwhelming mass of ill-digested 
legislation” the bane of political methods and 
the danger to the best interests of the coun- 
try”; argues for the legislative character of 
the veto power, and doubts the wisdom of giv- 
ing to the President a partial veto, as has 
often been proposed; urges that Cabinet of- 
ficers receive access to the floor of each 
house of Congress; commends the substitution 
by President Wilson of a spoken address in 
place of a written message; praises the com- 
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fortableness and homelikeness of the White 
House; opposes centralization; urges busi- 
ness efficiency and the limitation of patron- 
age; points out that “what constitutes an act 
of war by the land or naval forces of the 
United States really seems to differ 
with the character of the nation whose re- 
lations with the United States are affected”; 
courteously censures the Senate for its atti- 
tude towards arbitration treaties during his 
Administration; and concludes that “the view 
of Mr. Garfield and Mr. Roosevelt, ascribing 
an undefined residuum of power to the Presi- 
dent, is an unsafe doctrine, and [one that] 
might lead under emergencies to results of an 
arbitrary character, doing irremediable injus- 
tice to private right.” One cannot but praise 
the excellent temper in which Mr. Taft writes. 
Whatever the trials or disappointments of his 
Presidency, he shows, in these pleasantly writ- 
ten pages, that he can at least recount his 
experiences with unfailing good humor. 


Collectors of all shades have indulged in 
lachrymose reflections at the prospect of the 
dispersal of their garnerings, when they have 
passed beyond. But this is only a form of sel- 
fishness. The collector whose heart is warm 
is not pained by such thoughts. Rather, he 
thinks with a degree of satisfaction about the 
time when his treasures will come under the 
hammer, thus giving to others an opportunity 
to experience the delight of acquiring a long- 
coveted book, or manuscript, or memento. It 
is therefore to be hoped that the late Mr. J. 
M. Head, of Dorset, England, was such a con- 
noisseur; for his unusual and not unimpor- 
tant collection of relics of William Penn, and 
other items relating to the history of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be sold at auction in the rooms of 
Christie, Manson & Woods, London, on July 
10. This sale will prove attractive to Ameri- 
ean bidders. There are portraits of William 
Penn and his descendants; letters and other 
papers addressed by colonists to the founder 
of Pennsylvania, and, most interesting of all, 
Penn’s manuscript account of his journey to 
Holland and Germany in 1677. Some of the 
famous Quaker’s books, with dated ez-libris, 
are included. Autograph collectors (now a 
pretty numerous tribe) will have an oppor- 
tunity to acquire letters written by Wolfe, the 
conqueror of Quebec, Washington, Paul Jones, 
Franklin, Burns, Byron, and others. An extra- 
illustrated copy of Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” 
containing several hundred engraved plans, 
maps, and portraits, will also be sold. The 
dispersal of this notable collection will bring 
forth many bids from this side of the Atlantic 
—which, it is safe to say, really means that 
the choicest items will be added to some Amer- 
ican collection. And where, indeed, could they 
more appropriately find a resting-place? 


The announcement of the publication in the 
near future of the five-volume work on the 
great Oseberg burial-ship will be received 
with interest by American scholars. It will 
be remembered that in 1904 there was found 
at Oseberg, near Tonsberg, in southern Nor- 
way, a grave-ship of such dimensions and 
with such interior equipment as to surpass 
anything of the kind ever discovered before. 
The find had been the ship-grave of a queen 
of Vestfold, a province of considerable ex- 
tent in the region where the present capital 
of Norway is situated. Its date was the mid- 
die of the ninth century, as shown by the 





language of an inscription found and by the 


style of the wood-carvings. With the queen 
had been buried a slave-woman, and there had 
been buried with her a complete outfit of per- 
sonal and household effects, such as has been 
found nowhere else in the Scandinavian north 
from the pagan age. There was, ¢. g., a four- 
wheeled wagon, three sleighs of unusual work- 
manship, three beds, a chair, two chests, a 
large loom, and other apparatus for weaving, 
a mass of cloths, all needed kitchen and 
household utensils; nothing that could be re- 
quired for the needs or the comfart of a 
woman of such station in the world beyond 
seemed lacking. Oxen and dogs had been 
buried with her for her journey, and the bones 
of a span of horses were found. 


Many of the wooden objects, including the 
prow of the ship itself, are covered with 
beautiful carvings, which give testimony to 
an art of wood-carving not equalled in mod- 
ern times. From the standpoint of art alone 
the find was invaluable. As a whole, it throws 
new light upon the life and culture of south- 
ern Norway a hundred and fifty years before 
the close of paganism. The Government, of 
course, at once took possession of it, and the 
work of restoration was placed in the hands 
of Prof. G. Gustafson, of the University of 
Christiania. This work took over seven years; 
in July, 1912, the find was placed on exhibit 
in Christiania; the ship is kept in an especial- 
ly constructed building, the objects in a large 
room in the Historical Museum. An editorial 
committee was appointed, and it was decided 
to publish the work about the find in five 
volumes, the first two to deal with the anti- 
quarian side and the religious interest of the 
work; these are to be followed by a volume 
on the ornamentations, one on the textiles, 
and one on the inscription and all other 
phases of scholarly interest (the human skele- 
tons, the animals, remains of plant life, etc., 
etc.). The first volume is now announced to 
be ready by October 1, 1916; it has been writ- 
ten by Prof. A. W. Brégger, of the University 
of Christiania, and Dr. Haakon Schetelig, of 
the Historical Museum of Bergen. The next 
two volumes are to be ready in October, 1917. 
The whole work, it is assured, will not exceed 
300 kroner ($81), and the edition will be lim- 
ited to advance subscribers. It is to be hoped 
that a number of our American universities 
will be able to procure a copy of this handsome 
publication on this remarkable find. 


When, at the beginning of the Gallipoli 
campaign, there was talk of the imminent fall 
of Constantinople, the dazzling hope was held 
out that from its cellars would at last be 
disinterred a wealth of Greek manuscripts 


that had lain there unregarded since Byzan- | 


tine times or been carried off from the Greeks 
during the Wars of Independence. It 
cient lure; Poggio brushing the dust from the 


isan an- 


neglected codices at the monastery of St. Gall 





had enviable moments. Doubtless we shall | 
hear again of the cellars of Constantinopk 
Years ago hope ran high that the monasteries 


of the Near East would disclose to the pa- 
tient searcher a treasure of classical manu- 
scripts. With such hopes, the Hon. Robert 
Curzon set out in 1833 to see what could be 
found; his five years’ experiences he wrote 
out and published, in 1849, under the title, 
“Visits to the Monasteries in the Levant.” 
The book, popular for some time after its 
publication and ever delightful, has been re- 
issued in attractive form by the Oxford Uni- 


versity Press (2s. 6d.), with a ntroduc 
tion by D. G. Hogarth. The adven ; of 
this “biblical knight-errant,” 
himself, have the sustained interest which a 


as he alled 


man of character and a sense for ary 
values, Dana or Kinglake, can sometimes im 
part to a faithful record of mere i: nts 
by the way. There are thrilling thin i 
the book, like the description of the riot at 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, but for the 
most part one enjoys the quiet humor of the 
picture of the Abyssinian monks standing 


perched upon huge folios to keep their bare 
feet from the damp, or the lost donkey that 
made night hideous for the author as he was 
examining Coptic manuscripts in an Egyp 
tian tomb. One shares the joys and disap 
pointments of the chase when the manu 
scripts bought and paid for at Meteora, in 
Albania, have to be returned because of a d 

agreement among the monks; there is hop 
that they may be made to change their minds 
and a messenger overtake us with the coveted 


‘ 


volumes, but this, alas, does not happen 
Not much came -* all his journeyings in 
Egypt, Palestine, and among the monasteries 
of Mt. Athos, in the way of classical manu 


scripts, but he amassed a valuable collection 


of Greek and Oriental books of an ecclesias 
tical character, which later found their way 
to the British Museum And he left behind 
a book of travel which forms a perfect com 


plement to a clear fire and an easy chai: 


Once to have been reckoned a _ rival 
Tennyson's and to have written literary and 
reflective essays that are in the line of d 
scent from Lamb to Stevenson, might be re 
garded as a respectable if no great claim for 
an author on the attention of posterity Hut 
when Fate malignly concealed him during his 


short life behind his name and since lone lt» 
fore he died he got himself laughed at and called 
one of the “Spasmodic Poets,” ther: f 
wonder that Alexander Smith is 
forgotten writers. Dead in 1867, at the ag 
of thirty-seven, the young Scotsman left he 
hind him a considerable body of prose and 
verse, some of which, in spite of his severa! 
volumes and the posthumous “Last Leav 
still lies scattered in the magazines. “Edwin 
of Deira” is a dignified and sonorous poe! 
and of the essays the best are to be had in 
“Dreamthorp” (1863). This little volume ha 
recently been issued in convenient form 
Humphrey Milford, with an introduct 
Hugh Walker and notes by F. A. Cas 

The more formal literary essays on 
and Dunbar do not cut much of ai 
adays, but there is delicate ! 
scription of Dreamthorp, the village of 
author’s purely imaginary retirement, and a 
grim contrast in that of the crowd tha 


amon 


forth to see a man die, in “A La 
There is much agreeable, 
about a shelf of books (Hawth: 
Told Tales” is his favorite), about | ' 
portance of a man to himsel! 
of vagabonds. There should 
present world, some reader ord 
the essayist an occasional 
brance. 

A laborious task has been carried half way 
to completion in Clarence Rt. Aur: 
lication of the third volume of his detailed 
“History of Education in 
torical Society of lowa) The patchwor na- 


Iowa” (State His- 


ture of lowa's school legislation acted for years 
as a deterrent to any comprehensive study 
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of education in the State; and even the pres- 
ent author originally embarked upon only 
the subject of the organization and admin- 
istration of school districts. With the as- 
sistance of the State University and State 
Historical Society, he was persuaded to be- 
gin what will undoubtedly be the most thor- 
ough history of education yet written for any 
commonwealth. The two volumes published 
in 1914 dealt with elementary education; this 
one covers the field of secondary education, 
from the incorporation of the first academy 
at Dubuque in 1838 to a study of the most 
recent developments of the township high 
school. High schools seldom issue much in 
the way of records or reports, and Mr. 
Aurner has faced the task of making histori- 
cal interpretations without any large collec- 
tion of data upon which to found conclusions. 
The volume seems to give slightly undue 
space to private academies, institutions for 
special instruction, and sectarian schools, 
upon which there was undoubtedly the most 
material. Nevertheless, it contains a com- 
prehensive, well-written, and fully document- 
ed record of the development of the pub- 
lic high school in county, township, and dis- 
trict, and a description of its relation to pri- 
mary school and to the colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Descriptions of the resources and social 
and cultural character of single States have 
too completely gone out of fashion. Those 
that were published decades ago were in- 
variably in the nature of flattering pfospec- 
tuses, designed to attract the immigrant and 
investor, and since the settling of the West 
such roseate treatises are little needed. Quite 
different is the volume called “Indiana: A 
Social and Economic Survey,” by Frances 
Doan Streightoff and Frank H. Streightoff 
(Indianapolis: W. K. Stewart). It is a con- 
cise and readable account of present-day In- 
diana, with no effort to gloss over her short- 
comings and no wasting of space in empty 
peans. Geology, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Transportation, Labor, Government, Finances, 
and Education each receive business-like 
chapters, some naturally having a consider- 
able historical content; and a division is spe- 
clally contributed on Charities and Correc- 
tions. Such books have a value in the schools 
as yet ill-appreciated, and this one might well 
find imitators 


“Les Cables sous-marins allemands” (Paris: 


Plon-Nourrit et Cle.; 3.50 fr.), by Prof. 
Charles Lesage, of the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques, is described on the title-page as 
a chapter of Anglo-German rivalry. The book, 
though but recently published, was written be- 
fore the war, having been completed tn July, 
1914. It presents an objective and presumably 
accurate study of the expansion of Germany’s 
cable system. The author distinguishes two 
periods in this development. Until 1893 Ger- 
many was obliged to make use of English 
cables, Objecting not unnaturally to this sub- 
sidiary position, she has since then establish- 
ed a fairly complete system of her own, which 
includes two cables to the United States, and 
still others to South America, in the waters 
of the Pacific, and under the Black Sea. The 
chief interest in this very clear survey of a 
rather technical subject lies in the evidence 


afforded that Germany was not in the least 
thwarted in these projects of expansion. With 
no effective opposition from England, and 
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with the actual codperation of France, Ger- 
many steadily accomplished the realization of 
her plans. The book has evidently been pub- 
lished to show the dangers of this weak com- 
placence on the part of France and to render 
impossible in the future such a concession, 
for example, as that of allowing Germany to 
use the great military port of Brest as a cable 
station. 





The fact that A. S. Neill’s “A Dominie’s Log” 
(McBride; $1 net) has been extravagantly 
praised by some British reviewers only shows 
that the substitution of sentimentalism for 
sound judgment is not confined to this coun- 
try. The author, a Scotch schoolmaster, re- 
cords in these pages his ideas of what educa- 
tion ought to be, and incidentally his views 
on society in general. Simply on Mr. Neill’s 
say-so, however, intelligent people will not 
be inclined to accept his view that the best 
way to teach children is to allow them to 
chatter to their heart’s content, to devour 
candy, and to indulge in infantile ftirtation in 
class. Nor will the general views expressed 
by the author, and his frequent reckless over- 
statement, commend his judgment on educa- 
tional matters. His literary ideals appear to 
be represented by Ibsen, Shaw, and Wells— 
particularly the last, who seems to play Allah 
to the prophet of Mr. Neill. Borrow is a 
“horrid bore,” and one gathers from the jux- 
taposition that Dickens is not much more 
highly regarded. A typical, and rather charm- 
ing, piece of political wisdom is this: “A state 
that takes up home rule while the slums of 
the East End exist is a state run by office 
boys for office boys.” That newspapers are 
“mostly run for the rich and their parasites” 
is an obvious misstatement which the pros- 
perity of a halfpenny press refutes. The 
statement that “no daily newspaper would 
think of giving the truth [about patent medi- 
cines], for the average daily is kept alive by 
patent-medicine advertisements,” contains two 
inaccuracies: (1) Some daily newspapers have 
given the truth about patent medicines. (2.) 
The average daily newspaper does not depend 
for its existence on advertisements of patent 
medicines. A characteristic sentence that 
sounds epigrammatic and is merely nonsensi- 
cal is: “The great [musicians], they say, 
begin in the village hall and end in the Al- 
bert Hall. The really great would begin and 
end in the village hall.” After this, it is 
not surprising to learn that Mr. Neill be- 
lieves, and presumably teaches his “bairns,” 
that the way to cure crime is to reward the 
criminal, and that he himself, had he been 
brought up in the slums, would of necessity 
have embraced a criminal career. Mr. Neill 
appears to be a tender-hearted person who is 
fond of children, and who doubtless, in spite 
of his avowed methods, contrives to teach 
them something; but one who reasons with 
the emotions, as does the author of this book, 
is not qualified to put forward a theory of 
education. 


Not only the war, but also the operation of 
the National Insurance acts, has presented 
new problems, or rather aggravated the old 
ones, of the voluntary hospitals of Great 
Britain. Last year 50,000 insured persons 
were admitted to in-patient treatment at 
these hospitalg, representing a charge upon 
the latter of £300,000, not a shilling of which 
is provided by the Exchequer. This year the 
first valuation under the Insurance acts is 
to be made, and it is expected that fresh leg- 
islation will result. These matters are re- 





sponsible for the new material in “Burdett’s 
Hospitals and Charities,” the twenty-sixth an- 
nual edition of which is at hand. The editor 
desires to find a competent person for his 
successor in continuing the exacting work 
which he has so long conducted, and which 
the hurrying years warn him he must not 
expect to keep up indefinitely. 





Gaston Camille Charles Maspero, the arche- 
ologist and historian, died suddenly in Paris 
on June 30, while he was attending a session 
of the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, of which he was secretary. He 
was born at Paris on June 24, 1846. After 
completing his studies at the High Normal 
School, he was delegated in 1880 to found 
an archeological institute at Cairo. He con- 
fined his efforts to Egyptology from this time 
on. At his death he was a recognized author- 
ity upon Egyptian archzology and history. 
During 1880 and 1886, he was general director 
of Egyptian museums and excavations. He 
was the author of a “History of the Ancient 
People of the Orient,” of “Egyptian Arche- 
ology,” “The Finances of Egypt Under the 
Lagides,” and many other works. Since 13899 
M. Maspero has been a professor in the Col- 
lege of France. He was a commander in the 
Legion of Honor; director of the School of 
Higher Studies, and honorary member of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. 








American Library Associa- 
tion 





The thirty-eighth annual conference ef the 
American Library Association came to an end 
last Saturday after the most successful meet- 
ing in its history. Upwards of 1,300 librarians 
were registered, and the total attendance prob- 
ably reached 1,500. The sessions were held at 
Asbury Park, June 26 to July 1. 

The convention was saddened by the ab- 
sence of its president, Miss Mary W. Plhum- 
mer, director of the Library School of the New 
York Public Library, whose serious illness 
prevented her attendance. Her place was 
taken by the vice-president, Mr. Walter L. 
Brown, librarian of the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, who read the presidential address on 
“The Public Library and the Pursuit of 
Truth.” The keynote of the conference was 
“the library’s contribution to democracy in 
education.” “So far the American people have 
trusted the public library,” wrote Miss Plum- 
mer, “because more and more the public li- 
brary has trusted the people. Where truths 
are being debated, no matter how strenuously, 
the people know that the library will give 
them both sides.” 

Among the notable speakers from without 
the ranks of professional librarians were John 
Jay Chapman, Robert G. Welsh, dramatic 
critic of the New York Telegram; Miss Mary 
Ogden White, literary critic; Miss Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, editor and critic; John Foster 
Carr, director of the Immigrant Publication 
Society, and Dr. Clinton R. Woodruff, secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League, Phila- 
delphia. The themes of the general sessions 
were democracy in relation to reading and 
scholarship, poetry and the drama as expres- 
sions of democracy, pioneer library work to- 
day and in the past, and the relation of li- 
braries to the State as indicated by legislation. 
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Miss Mabel Wilkinson, organizer and county 
librarian of Cody, Wyo., told, in a paper re- 
plete with incident and humor, of the diffi- 
culties attending the establishment of travel- 
ling libraries in a country where most of the 
travelling must be done on horseback; while 
Miss Mary 8. Saxe, librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Westmount, Quebec, described the ef- 
forts being made to advance the conditions of 
the public library in Quebec. 

The last general session contributed three 
papers on library legislation in the United 
States and in the Province of Ontario. In an 
address on “The Public Library as Affected 
by Municipal Retrenchment,” by Frederick 
Cc. Hicks, law librarian of Columbia Univer- 
sity, it was stated that during the last year 
there had been a general reduction in support 
of public libraries in five States, while in five 
other States there had been notable special 
instances of retrenchment. The body of his 
paper was devoted to a summary of the pro- 
visions relating to taxation in the general li- 
brary laws of each of the several States of 
the United States. All other phases of library 
legislation were discussed by Mr. W. H. Brett, 
librarian of the Cleveland Public Library. The 
advantages of centralized control of public li- 
braries were well illustrated by Dr. E. A. 
Hardy’s paper on “How Ontario Manages Her 
Free Libraries.” There, all libraries are under 
the control of a crown minister, who has a 
seat in the Legislature, and who can therefore 
directly shape legislation in sympathy with 
the aims of the Ontario Library Association. 

Not the least important features of the con- 
ference were the meetings of sections and af- 
filiated organizations, a list of which shows 
the great diversity and variety of interests. 
There were section meetings and round- 
tables on the problems of interest to library 
trustees, on cataloguing, professional training, 
children’s work, the decimal classification, 
school libraries, public documents, college and 
reference work, and agricultural and theologi- 
cal libraries. It was in these smaller groups 
of workers in special fields that the more 
technical discussions of the week were held; 
but there were brought out nevertheless many 
inspiring phases of present-day opportunity 
in technical library work. A note often struck 
was that of preparedness for the solution of 
the great economic and social problems result- 
ing from the European war. The opportunity 
and need of mobilizing for use the accumu- 
lated knowledge in books and libraries was 
dwelt upon in a significant group of papers 
read before the college and reference section. 

Each year there meet with the National 
Association the American Association of Law 
Libraries, the National Association of State 
Libraries, the Special Libraries Association, 
the League of Library Commissions, and the 
Bibliographical Society of America. The li- 
braries represented in the Special Libraries 
Association are numbered in hundreds, and 
illustrate the many modern ‘eations of 
library methods. Here the library comes 
closest to the business man. To business and 
professional men the work fostered by the as- 
sociations of law librarians and of State li- 
brarians is of vital interest. One result of 
their codperation is the publication of an 
Official Index to State Legislation, which re- 
cords the progress of current legislation in 
every State, appears weekly, and cumulates 
in an annual volume, which is provided 
with an elaborate subject index. The follow- 
ing incident, recounted at the conference, il- 
lustrates its utility. “Can you tell me,” said 


Senator Murray, addressing Miss Brown, an 
assistant in the Legislative Reference Library, 
“in what States bills have been introduced 
this year in relation to rural credits?” “Cer- 
tainly,” Miss Brown replied, rapidly turning 
the pages of the Official Index on her desk. 
“There was one bill in Kentucky, House bill 
No. 551; Louisiana, House bill No. 31; Missis- 
sippi, House bill No. 46; New York, Senate 
bill No. 1311; South Carolina, House bills Nos. 
603, 606, 649, 1225, and Senate bills Nos. 881, 
892, 1616, 1627, 1661.” 

Mr. Walter L. Brown, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library of Buffalo, was elected President 
of the Association for 1916-1917. y. & a 








Drama 


A DRAMATIC EXPERIMENT. 





The Symphony Play. By Jennette Lee. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Son. $1 
net. 

The idea which prompted the author to 
write the four one-act plays in this volume 
is both fresh and practicable, even if she 
has not succeeded, at the first attempt, in 
realizing it very effectively. She asks, in a 
foreword, why it might not be possible to 
write a series of independent acts, each 
complete in itself, but “so related in tone, 





| like the movements of a symphony? 





color, and progressive meaning, that to- 
gether they would form a perfect whole,” 
There 
is no discernible reason in the world, but 
it is plain that in a dramatic symphony 
the central motive, whose development is to 
be the connecting link between the parts, 
ought not to be in any way obscure. A cer- 
tain indefiniteness is the weak point in 
the execution of this design. Individually, 
the little plays are of no ordinary literary 
or imaginative merit, and collectively they 
afford interesting and suggestive reading. 
Presumably, their common theme is love in 
its various manifestations, human and di- 
vine. In “Billy Boy” (Prelude) there is a 
charmingly realistic sketch of two little 
boys, bosom friends, who, meeting a benevo- 
lent old lady (a fairy of sorts) in the woods, 
prattle with her in most natural fashion, 
and fall to fighting upon the smallest provo- 
cation, seemingly for the joys of reconcilia- 
tion. Both are vitally boyish, not in the 
least degree theatrical imitations. 

“The Mother” (Allegro), somewhat over- 
sanguine in its sentimentality, is a pretty 
story, delicately, sympathetically, and skil- 
fully told, intended to show the refining 
and restraining influence of mafernal love. 
A young man tells his widowed mother that 
he is about to elope with a married woman, 
who is leaving her children behind her. 
Instead of upbraiding him, the mother, af- 
ter hinting at the miseries of the social 
ostracism he is courting. bids him bring 


| the girl home as her guest, and welcomes 


| her in the kindliest fashion. 


Then, by art- 
ful suggestion, in a cleverly plausible scene, 
she awakens the fugitive to a sense of her 


‘error and peril, and induces her to return 





to her babies before her escapade has been 
discovered. The son acquiesces in this ar 
rangement, and disaster is averted. The 
story could be riddled easily by skeptical 
analysis, but it contains the germs of much 
wholesome philosophy, and is indisputably 
fresh in conception and treatment. In pur- 
pose and moral it is admirable, and—but 
only if all the premises are granted—fairly 
logical. 

“The Brother” (Andante) is more conven- 
tional, but truer and genuinely dramatic. 
Here brotherly love and true democracy are 
the theme. Jem Heddie, inventor, idealist, 
and workingman, is in love with Helen 
Stratton, the daughter of his employer, a 
typical (theatrical) monopolist and capl- 
talist. A strike is imminent, and Jem, the 
idol of the men, is their spokesman, simply 
because, by his own experience, he knows 
that their cause is just. Stratton demands 
submission as a preliminary to concessions. 
Jem, backed by Helen, who has promised to 
marry him, insists upon Stratton receiving 
a delegation and giving it a patient hearing 
His manifest sincerity, and his relation of 
some tragic facts, compel Stratton to yield 
a grudging consent. When the delegation 
is introduced a rabid anarchist tries to 
shoot Stratton, and Heddie, who interposes, 
is fatally wounded. This tragic climax is, 
in a purely theatrical sense, effective, and, 
from a cynical point of view, may even be 
regarded as in accordance with a good many 
precedents, but, in this particular instance, 
is inartistic, because it confuses the issue. 
The case would have been different if the 
victim had voluntarily laid down his life 
for his cause. But the act is written vigor- 
ously, sanely, and with a good grasp ef 
character and existing conditions. 

“The Lady with Wings” (Allegro) is more 
fanciful, with a dash of religious mysticism, 
but embodies at least one profound trutk, 
the difference between mere kindly gener- 
osity and the tender, loving service that 
springs from sheer goodness of heart. 
Louise Leavitt is a middle-aged woman, 
provided with every luxury by a rich and 
fairly affectionate husband—who, neverthe- 
less, is filled with a strange restlessness and 
unsatisfied yearnings. She is deeply iImpress- 
ed by the inherent goodness of her gar- 
dener, who seems to discern and supply her 
minor needs almost before she has formu- 
lated them in her own mind. In contem 
plating him she finds new peace and 
strength, and finally she begins to see in 
him something divine. Her husband fears 
that she is losing her mind, and is in- 
clined to be jealous. But old Mrs. Sidborn, 
a widowed neighbor, tells how she herself 
has passed happily through a similar ex- 
perience, through the unconscious influence 
of the self-same man. She explains it as 
the natural awakening of higher aspira- 
tion—a sort of spiritual rebirth—which is, 
or ought to be, common to all women who 
have passed the age of passion, and brings 
with it a clearer vision, a foretaste of 
Heaven, and a renewal of youth. Like the 
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caterpillar (in the Prelude) that becomes a 
butterfly, the perfected woman carries angel 
wings. Craving the highest ideals—the ab- 
solute good—she is permitted revelatory 
glimpses of the spiritual beyond, denied to 
those who being only pious are blind. This 
lean and hard synopsis does scant justice 
to an essentially feminine, but subtle and 
charming, bit of imagination, which is not 
in the least sermonic or rhapsodical. The 
theme is rooted in Christian faith, not in 
theology; the treatment, though reverent, 
is vivacious, intellectual, and natural. The 
piece is genuine, contemporaneous comedy, 
human with a serious undertone. As a 
demonstration of the possibilities of the 
symphonic form in drama, these little plays, 
perhaps, may fall a little short of their 
aim, but individually they exhibit notable 
perception, originality, earnestness, and lit- 
erary and dramatic ability. 
J. RANKEN TOWSE. 





Art 


ART AS THE CHRONICLER OF WAR. 








Lonpon, June 15. 

It seems to have occurred to a few Enz- 
lishmen that inspired articles and moving 
pictures are not the noblest story of the 
war to leave to later generations who, it is 
hoped, are now being saved from ever see- 
ing for themselves war on so colossal a 
scale. A suggestion has been made that art- 
ists should be commissioned to draw the 
great shipyards and munitions factories, as 
a record for all time of the industrial side 
of the struggle, but so far nothing definite 
in this direction has been done. A further 
suggestion that they should be sent to the 
front and receive every facility to paint the 
struggle itself has got so far as the an- 
nouncement of four painters selected for 
the purpose: Augustus John, Ambrose Mce- 
Evoy, Christopher Nevinson, and Bric Ken- 
nington. But, apparently, this suggestion 
came from the social busybodies who love 
to patronize the last thing in art as they 
patronize the last thing in fashion, and it 
is not surprising that the scheme has been 
dropped almost as soon as announced. The 





reason given is that the War Office has 
been inundated by letters presenting the 
claims of other artists, which is very likely, 
for a less fortunate choice than that of 
three of the four men named can hardly 
be imagined As it happens, at the mo- 
ment, they are all three exhibiting with the | 
New English Art Club at the Suffolk Street | 
Galleries, where some idea may be formed | 
of how well, or how little, they are qualified 
for the task. 


John is showing a larger number of paint- | 
ings and drawings than he often condescends 
to show in a general exhibition. Two of | 
the paintings are tall, narrow decorative 
panels, one called Fresh Herrings, the other 


The Girl by the Lake. In the first there is 


a group of four women and a boy standing, ' 


doing nothing, against a strip of water, with 
buildings on the further shore. The wo- 
men are wrapped in great black shawls that 
cover their heads as well as their bodies. 
The arms of one are full and she holds a 
flat basket of the fish that give the panel 
its name. Another has round, red patches 
on her cheeks and very yellow hair. All 
are motionless, formless, their faces flat and 
vacant; the boy might have come out of a 
toy book; and they give the curious im- 
pression of huge life-size dolls set up on 
their feet where and as they best could be 
balanced. There is no attempt at color or 
composition, at either a realistic or a deco- 
rative presentment, and the whole has the 
sham primitiveness of the modern painter 
who forgets that it is only the feeling for 
arrangement and the observation revealed 
in the work of the true primitive that make 
up for the technical naiveté. In the other 
panel the girl who stands alone by the blue 
lake wears a blue gown and a yellow jacket, 
her face is expressionless, her pose is one 
rarely seen out of John’s canvases. Here 
again the painter seems more engrossed 
with his mannerisms than with the char- 
acter and truth of his subject; here again 
color and composition are left to take care 
of themselves. It looks more than ever as 
if John either cannot put a design together 
or is too indifferent or too careless to try to. 
Nor do his portraits give a reassurance 
should his services at the front be required 
and restricted to portraiture. His G. B. S., 
with eyes shut and large, loose, florid face, 
is more like Falstaff than the teetotal, vege- 
tarian George Bernard Shaw in the flesh. 
The Laughing Artilleryman, not only in the 
title, is a direct challenge to a comparison 
with Frans Hals, from which John comes 
out a very bad second. And a third por- 
trait of Mr. H. A. Barker, The Bone-Setter, 
seated against a gray curtain, is as in- 
animate as if a lay figure had been the 
sitter. If John can get no nearer to life 
than this and no further from his affecta- 
tions, he is the last man from whom to ex- 
pect a transcript of life in its most intense 
moments that would be at once both truth- 
ful and pictorial. 

It is difficult to accept the name of Mc- 
Evoy in this connection as anything better 
than a jest. In his latest phase—though 
his larger portraits now at the New Eng- 
lish are not the most characteristic of it— 
his sitters, usually women, fade away, 
through mists of weak paint and weaker 
water-color, into tiresome, labored shadows. 
Carriére could envelop his sitters in a pale, 
gray fog, and yet not lose their character, 
until towards the end, perhaps, when one 
feared that the fog he himself evoked was 
beginning to obscure his vision. But Car- 
riére was a great artist; McEvoy lags wo- 
fully behind without the force to fight his 
own formula—which, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, is a very different formula from 
Carriére’s. Instead of a battlefield and sol- 
diers, he would most probably paint a vague 
background of jumbled brush marks and an 
army of anemic ghosts. It is sufficient to 





look at Nevinson’s On the Road to Ypres, 
to realize the puzzle piece to which he would 
reduce any record of war. His soldiers, 
the long flat road, even the sky above, seem 
worked out with infinite patience into the 
lines and angles that would make it easy 
to cut the painting into bits for children 
and grown-ups afterwards to spend their 
leisure in fitting together again. Unless he 
abandons Futurism, or Cubism, or whatever 
ism his may be, soldiers and battles on his 
canvas or paper would continue to be 
merely so many excuses not to record facts, 
but to proclaim his adherence to a passing 
fashion in art. 

With Kennington, who is not at the New 
English, it is another matter. He is young, 
it is true; the little work he has exhibited 
proves him under the spell of Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism. But this little work proves him als) 
sincere, unafraid of hard study and appli- 
cation, more interested in his subject and 
in his treatment of it than in himself and 
fashionable fads. His sincerity inspires con- 
fidence. Besides, he has already been to 
the front, not as a mere spectator, but as 
one so actively engaged that not long since 
he returned seriously wounded. He has 
had experience, and he has madé the most 
of it in the best battle picture as yet painted 
in England, sent for exhibition not to the 
New English, but to the Goupil Gallery. He 
could not reasonably be omitted from any 
scheme that would have for aim such a 
record in England as France has made of 
other wars in the Palace at Versailles. 

What is wanted, really, is the painter 
absorbed, not in his own personality, as 
John and McEvoy and Nevinson are, but in 
the reality of war as Velasquez was in his 
day, or in its decorative motive as Uccello 
was in his. And Kennington is not alone in 
having had at least the experience—that ‘s 
the best basis for realism. Spencer Pryse 
also has been to the front and brought back 
lithographs that, despite their tendency to 
melodrama, have their inspiration in fact. 
Solomon Solomon, who is turning his talents 
to practical use in the land of trenches, 
has the Paris training and the technical 
skill for the big machine that, if prosaic 
as art, has its value as history. Men of the 
Caton Woodville school can give plenty of 
reality, if stated in the terms of sensation- 
al journalism. Even Brangwyn, without 
experience and with mannerism, has done 
war posters that tell on the London hoard- 
ings and might forget to be mannered for 
the sake of more important commissions. 

Orpen is serving—he is Second Lieut. 
Orpen now—and, moreover, has the vigor 
and vivacity and straightforwardness rare 
in the British painter. He, no doubt, could 
produce a record that would live, though 
his large picture at the New English scarce- 
ly establishes his claim. It is one in which 
he displays less his unquestionable powers 
as a realist than his decorative philander- 
ings as the admiring student of Piero della 
Francesca, a master who amuses him to 
the point of occasional imitation. His Nude 
Pattern—Holy Well, Ireland, is another 
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landscape in the manner of Della Francesca, 
very much like the one he exhibited in the 
same gallery a year or so ago. Scattered 
through the landscape are men and women 
who dress or undress and come to bathe or 
return from the bath in the healing waters, 
where a monk watches on one side and a 
nun in shining robes kneels in prayer on 
the other, and above, a curiously cynical 
note, a modern Irishman stands, looking on, 
with a pipe in his mouth. Orpen may please 
to call it a “nude pattern,” but if the nudity 
is there, the pattern is not. The figures are 
not woven together in rhythmical lines and 
spaces as in Piero della Francesca’s decora- 
tions, but they and the clothes heaped and 
strewn over the ground are merely so many 
disjointed spots and splotches of color. In- 
deed, the only one of the several decorative 
schemes and projects at the New English 
that reveals a decorative sense is a panel 
by Cayley Robinson, one of a series for the 
New Entrance Hall of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. His subject, the title explains, is The 
Doctor, and the patients are grouped in an 
even gray light, on either side of a bare, 
peaceful courtyard, the conventionalized 
wall of the hospital stretching behind them, 
one long, slim trunk of a tree rising in the 
centre of the court. The figures—men, wo- 
men, and children—are irritating in the af- 
fectation of the types and poses for, though 
nothing may be further from his intention, 
Cayley Robinson always appears to be striv- 
ing to see the world and humanity through 
the eyes of Blake at one extreme, and Carlos 
Schwabe at the other. But the groups are 
well balanced, the tree is a well-placed link 
between them, the color and quality are so 
appropriate that it seems more than likely 
the design has been carefully considered in 
its relation to the wall space it is to fill 
and the light in which it is to be seen. It 
must actually be seen there, however, not 
alone, but with the other panels of the se- 
ries, before the artist’s success can be right- 
ly measured. 

If the desired war record is to consist 
largely of portraits, the outlook is not en- 
couraging. The Royal Society of Portra!t 
Painters has just opened its show at the 
Grafton Galleries and everywhere on the 
wall are portraits of men in uniform. But 
they are as dull as photographs. In the 
whole collection, the one good, strong ren- 
dering of character is the Phil May in red 
hunting coat painted many years ago by 
the president, J. J. Shannon—a memorable 
portrait which it is a pleasure to have the 
chance to see again. However, the most im- 
portant feature of the exhibition is not 
the work of the ordinary members, but the 
room devoted to the charcoal drawings by 
Sargent, an honorary member, who has lent 
them for the benefit of the Arts Fund, to 
which all the profits of the show are to be 
devoted. It must be confessed that, at a 
glance, these portraits, of much the same 
size, framed almost all alike, the greater 
number of young women with elaborately 
dressed hair, produce the impression of a 
series destined for some new Book of Beau- 





ty. They are, of course, amazingly skil- 
ful, and to look at each separately is to de 
tect a subtle expression of character, even 
if it be merely the want of character the 
satirist of the world of fashion is quickest 
to detect. Sargent’s real interest, evident- 
ly, was aroused only by the older women 
who sat to him—Lady Ritchie, with kindly 
old face encircled by an old-fashioned, Quak- 
er-like bonnet, or Evelyn Viscountess de 
Vesci, with the tragic eyes and the tragic 
wrinkles of age, both heads rendered with 
a sympathy unexpected in Sargent. He 
strikes one, again, as indifferent when he 
draws the good-looking young men and the 
well-groomed older men of the same world. 
It is before Christian De Wet that he grows 
once more keen and alert, seeing and sug- 
gesting with wonderful truth the force, the 
strength, of the man born to be leader of 
men, as he divined it in the rough, worn 
face, with the ill-cared-for hair and beard, 
the heavy eyelids, the hard, determined 
mouth, and the expression of astuteness or 
slimness that gives a clue to the character 
of the great general who could command 
like a hero and yet, to help his people, could 
stoop to demand his price as a sitter; for 
this must be the portrait made when, short- 
ly after the South African War, the Boer 
generals were in London on a mission for 
their countrymen, and Sargent was surpris- 
ed by De Wet’s asking what he was to be 
paid for sitting. But the most interesting 
of all the drawings are in the small group 
dating back to a much earlier period in 
Sargent’s career. One is a little head of 
Carmencita, in which it is extraordinary 
how, in black-and-white, Sargent has given 
the effect of the strangely pale, powdered 
face and the narrow glittering eyes that 
you get in the painting. Another, still small- 
er, is simply the outline on brown paper 
of the profile of Madame de Goutran, whose 
portrait by him has just been bought for 
the Metropolitan Museum. And with these 
two are studies for the little girls in his 
Carnation Lily, Lily Rose, now in the Chan- 
trey collection. 

I wrote in my last letter of the rumor as 
to the resignation of Rodin from the prest- 
dency of the International Society. The ru- 
mor has since been confirmed, a fact which 
is much to be regretted. His name still con- 
ferred distinction on a society that has been 
gradually falling from its once high estate. 
However, this has not interfered in any way 
with the Whistler Memorial which Rodin 
undertook originally at the request of the 
Society. He has lately written to the com- 
mittee which has the matter in charge that 
the memorial is all but finished, that it will 
be entirely finished by the end of the war, 
and that, six months after the war is over, It 
will be in place in London, the months in- 
tervening being necessary for its success- 
ful casting in bronze, not possible now that 
no artisans remain in Paris to see to it. The 
news is of interest to all lovers of art in 
the United States, since a replica of the 
monument is to be set up in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, Whistler’s birthplace. N.N. 
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TAKING THE RECKONING 





To the financial markets, the middle of the 
year is traditionally a period for casting the 
horoscope. The first six months and the 
second six months may be governed (as they 
were last year) by similar general tenden- 


j cles; but the story is never quite the same 


in both of them. It was not so in 1915; for 
although the year as a whole was the chap- 
ter of revival in American finance and trad: 
it was not until after the middle of the 
twelvemonth had gone by that even Wall 
Street ventured to talk at all confidently of 
“prosperity.” 

Even then, as most people will remember, 
the financial community itself was incredu- 
lous. Nowadays we know that the oracle 
spoke truth. But it is not every year of 
which it can be said that the tendencies of 
the first half and the second half were the 


same. Passing over 1914—when all previ- 
ous expectations were necessarily upset by 
the events at the end of July—there is 1912, 
a year of rapid recovery up to midsummer, 
and of reaction and uncertainty afterwards, 
1911, in which gradual recovery was the order 
of the day until the failures of the mid- 


summer crop and the Morocco dispute turn- 
ed the next six months into disastrous r-- 
action; 1909, a year of rapidly rising mar- 
kets during half its history, but of financia! 
confusion afterwards. One need hardly eo 
further to recall the doubts and hesitations 
of the first half of 1904, followed by the rapid 
recovery of the second half; or the famous 
boom that occurred in the first six months of 
1901, with the unpleasant sequel that came 
afterwards 

One obvious reason why midsummer often 
marks such a turn is the influence of the 
harvests; another, very familiar in older 
years, has been the strain on the money mar 
kets which accompanied the autumn activity 
in trade, and thereby tested the real char- 
acter of the situation. In both of these re- 
spects, it is evident, to begin with, that the 
present position and outlook differ consider- 
ably from what they were a year ago, or 
even six months ago. So far as regards our 
harvests, it will be impossible to repeat this 
year the achievements of 1914 and 1915. As 
against the 891,000,000-bushel wheat crop of 
1914, and the thousand million bushels of 
last year, the United States will be lucky 
if it raises 725,000,000 bushels; the Govern- 
ment forecast as of June 1 named an even 
lower figure. 

It is true that the surplus left over from 
the huge crop of 1915 is so great that it will 
add to the marketable reserve of wheat for 
many months to come. With the yield above 
suggested for 1916, the average crop for the 
two years would be 860,000,000 bushels, or 
more by nearly a hundred million than any 
previous wheat crop except that which was 
sold at abnormal prices in the opening year 
of war. Perhaps the farmer's average reve- 
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nue from his grain will be as large as last market conditions last autumn is still 
year’s. But as a rule, a smaller harvest | strongly in operation. 
means at least some change in economic | Six months ago, every one would have 
conditions. | assigned the possibility of peace in Europe 
A year ago the New York banks held a/ as a factor in the last six months of 1916. 
surplus of $193,000,000, and the gold import Today, no one suggests that influence. 
movement, which first rose to spectacular | Three months ago, the breaking-off of rela- 
proportions last August, foreshadowed the | 
further rise in the surplus to the $224,000-| in mind as a dominating cause for changed 
000 of September. Three weeks ago, the sur-| conditions. But people have now all but 
plus was down to $55,800,000. The gold im-; forgotten the “German crisis.” At present 
ports had ceased in the early weeks of 1916, | it is the chance of war with Mexico, and 
loans had expanded, and the interior was | that event would undoubtedly compel some 
drawing cash from New York to use in its| new calculations. But even Mexico is as 
busy trade. It was then that an autumn of | yet only a contingent possibility. 
rising money rates, for the first time since; Meantime the European war continues, 
the end of 1914, began to be predicted. That | and with it the peculiar forces which it 
would at least make the second half of 1916 | brought to bear on this country’s trade and 
a new chapter in the wartime markets. finance. It is at least a possibility that the 
Something like this may yet be witnessed. | "€xt six months will merely repeat the 
But it is not to be overlooked that, during | 8tOTY Of a prosperous neutral in the great- 
the past few weeks, the very conditions| @St of all wars. But even this consideration 
which prevailed a year ago have been re-| ™@y depend on the course of the war itself. 


newed. Since the early part of May, we have | = === 
imported $100,000,000 gold, at a time of year | OO 

when exports have usually been the rule, | B KS OF THE WEEK 
and we have thereby anticipated the gold im- 
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